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FOREWORD 


On  Monday  morning  the  average  adult  moves  into  a  familiar  setting — 
a  factory  or  private  office  for  some,  a  classroom  or  secretarial  pool  for  others, 
a  dairy  barn  or  a  salesman’s  route  for  still  others.  Here  is  where  he  works  at  his 
job  or  occupation;  here  is  where  he  exchanges  his  skill  of  hand  and  brain  in 
return  for  the  income  upon  which  the  present  and  future  of  his  family  depend. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  his  being  a  Christian?  Clearly  it  has  much  to 
do  with  technical  matters  and  carries  an  obvious  economic  aspect.  But  putting 
the  requirements  of  the  Christian  faith  alongside  of  the  requirements  of  daily 
work  is  another  question. 

A  strong  affirmative  answer  is  being  given  by  many  lay  men  and  women. 
In  a  growing  number  of  conferences  and  meetings,  in  informal  discussions  and 
private  conversations  and — most  important — in  dealing  with  tough  on-the-job 
ethical  dilemmas  church  people  are  showing  their  concern  as  workers. 

The  North  American  Lay  Conference  on  the  Christian  and  His  Daily 
Work  in  1952  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  a  church-wide  program  that  relates 
responsible  Christian  living  to  concrete  problems  and  issues  of  searching  religious 
and  ethical  concern  in  modern  work.  The  more  than  300  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  churches  called  on  other  laymen  to  join  them  in 
this  movement.  The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  has  said: 

"We  regard  this  as  a  noteworthy  event  .  .  .  The  example  thus  set  may 
well  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  important  educational  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  our  churches.  We  bespeak  for  the  report  of  the  Conference 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  attention." 

For  the  Buffalo  Conference  demonstrated  a  method  by  which  lay  people  may 
have  an  experience  that  is  directly  relevant  to  their  Monday-through-Saturday 
occupational  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  to  provide  answers  to  questions  about  program 
materials,  agenda,  and  methods  for  interdenominational,  denominational,  and 
local  church  conferences  and  meetings.  Material  on  subject  matter  is  given  only 
to  serve  program  needs.  This  is  therefore  a  companion  piece  to  The  Christian  at 
His  Daily  Work ,  which  was  prepared  as  background  for  the  Buffalo  Conference 
and  its  follow-up. 

At  the  heart  of  the  methods  included  in  these  pages  is  the  meeting  of 
Christians  of  similar  occupation.  Only  a  beginning  can  be  attempted  in  the 
time  available  in  these  conferences  and  meetings.  It  is  hoped  that  this  beginning 
will  lead  to  continuing  occupational  groups,  which  can  report  on  what  comes 
from  meeting  over  months  and  even  years.  But  we  have  first  to  learn  to  walk 
before  we  know  how  to  run ! 

Cameron  P.  Hall,  Executive  Director, 
Department  of  the  Church  and  Economic  Life 
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Program  and  Study  Guide 

PART  ONE:  POINTS  OF  CONTACT 

Section  I:  A  Quick  Preview 

"Christianity  is  the  most  avowedly  materialistic  of  the  great  world  reli¬ 
gions.  There  are  religions  which  are  almost  purely  'spiritual’  in  their 
outlook ,  largely  ignoring  the  body  and  the  ivhole  material  order,  but 
the  Christian  faith  is  not  one  of  them.  According  to  the  Gospel,  the 
true  function  of  spirit  is  not  to  deny  matter,  but  rather  to  glorify  it. 

The  Word,  ive  believe,  was  made  flesh.  The  Bible  is  a  highly  material¬ 
istic  book  beginning  with  the  assertion  that  man  was  made  from  dust, 
and  concerned  at  all  points  with  what  happens  to  bodies,  especially 
broken  and  needy  bodies.”  —  Elton  Trueblood 

Christianity  calls  for  the  response  of  the  whole  of  a  man  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  occupation  and  daily  work  by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood  is  an  important 
focal  point  for  this  response.  In  the  specific  issues  and  decisions  of  his  daily 
work  the  Christian  is  tested  in  his  undertanding  of  and  commitment  to  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  all  of  his  life. 

Four  Basic  Questions 

The  Christian  approach  to  daily  work  should  move  along  four  main  lines, 
each  of  them  bearing  upon  the  others.  Any  program  that  deals  with  this  vital 
area  of  individual  and  social  living  should  provide  for  consideration  of  all  four 
to  some  degree.  Later  on  we  will  look  at  each  of  them  closely;  now  we  only 
point  them  out: 

1.  What  place  do  Christian  thought  and  history  give  to  the  occupations 
and  daily  work? 

2.  What  gives  Christian  significance  to  daily  work  today? 

3.  What  dilemmas  of  ethical  importance  does  the  Christian  worker  con¬ 
front  ? 

4.  What  program  should  the  churches  undertake  on  the  relation  of  their 
members  to  their  occupations? 

Essential  Objectives  and  Methods 

One  main  objective  of  a  program  on  this  theme  is  to  identify  and  clarify 
the  daily  work  which  men  do  for  their  livelihood  as  a  responsibility  toward 
God  and  one’s  fellow  men.  This  requires  probing  into  both  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  its  bearing  upon  daily  work  and  into  what  daily  work  itself 
is  like  today. 

A  second  major  objective  is  to  initiate  and  develop  the  practice  of  self- 
and  group-examination  and  criticism  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles  for 
earning  one’s  living.  This  should  take  in  the  motives,  objectives,  policies,  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  practices  of  both  individuals  and  groups. 
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Toward  these  program  objectives  reliance  will  need  to  be  placed  upon  two 
main  methods.  One  calls  for  talks  by  speakers  who  have  given  thought  to  how 
Christian  faith  and  daily  work  are  related.  Careful  provision  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  interpretation,  analysis,  and  challenge  of  both  Christian  faith  and 
modern  work. 

The  other  method  calls  for  participation  in  discussion  groups,  especially 
occupational  groups.  Laymen  involved  in  the  pressures  and  complexities  of 
earning  a  living  need  to  search  into  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
specific  situations  in  their  daily  economic  activity. 

A  Glance  at  What  Follows 

In  the  Section  immediately  following,  we  note  some  matters  about  which 
we  should  be  aware  from  the  start;  we  then  see  how  different  kinds  of  daily 
work  and  types  of  jobs  may  be  grouped  into  occupations  for  the  purpose  of 
church  conferences  and  meetings. 

In  Part  Two,  we  look  at  what  is  significant  for  talks  and  discussion  groups 
focussed  on  daily  work  as  an  object  of  Christian  responsibility  and  on  Christian 
faith  in  its  relevance  to  daily  work.  Then  follows  a  list  of  questions  for  group 
use  of  the  outlines  and  related  readings  in  the  two  preceding  Sections. 

Part  Three  goes  on  to  offer  a  variety  of  programs  for  conferences  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  meetings  in  local  churches  on  the  other  hand.  A  further 
Section  touches  on  matters  of  urgency  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  such  pro¬ 
grams.  The  final  Part  provides  specific  program  resources  of  several  kinds. 


Section  II:  Warnings  and  Guideposts 

"We  and  our  churches  must  show  more  concern  for  what  happens 
between  Sundays.  We  must  challenge  the  attitude  that  makes  Christian 
living  into  Sunday  living.  In  other  words ,  we  must  banish  the  ignorance 
and  indifference  toward  what  goes  on  in  the  so-called  day-world' 
between  Sundays  ”  —  Al  Whitehouse 

A.  The  Christian  meaning  of  work  and  its  relevance  for  today  has  to 
date  received  little  thought  among  church  leaders  and  little  attention  in  the 
programs  and  literature  of  the  churches.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is  a  primary 
need  for  those  who  plan,  lead,  and  participate  in  conferences  and  meetings  on 
this  theme.  Members  of  planning  committees  and  program  leaders  should  read 
The  Christian  at  His  Daily  Work,  God  and  the  Day’s  Work,  and  Christian 
Faith  and  my  job,  in  addition  to  The  Report  of  the  North  American  Lay 
Conference  and  On-the-fob  Dilemmas  of  Christian  Laymen d* 

B.  Care  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  program  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  the  focus  of  attention  on  occupations  and  daily  work.  The  Christian 
faith,  the  Christian’s  commitment,  and  the  churches’  program  must  become 
specific,  but  always  in  terms  of  their  relevance  to  daily  work  today.  Hence, 
many  phases  of  Christian  living  and  the  churches'  program,  however  important, 
will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  conferences  or  a  series  of  meetings  on  daily 
work. 


♦  Numerals  refer  to  notes  beginning  on  page  40. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  danger  of  wandering  far  afield  is  a 
real  one  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Although  there  is  a  wide 
readiness  among  church  people  to  face  into  this  subject  and  give  time  to  it,  it  is 
still  new  and  strange  and  therefore  unfamiliar  to  vast  numbers.  While  the 
technical  and  practical  aspects  of  daily  work  are  known  intimately  through 
daily  experience,  it  is  not  something  which  the  average  Christian  worker  has 
thought  much  about  in  terms  of  daily  work,  what  it  demands  of  Christians  in 
understanding,  ethical  response,  and  social  change.  Because  of  this  unfamiliarity 
and  ignorance  at  many  points,  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to 
discuss  unrelated  matters.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  may  not  even  be  the 
case  of  persons  asked  to  speak  or  lead  discussion  groups. 

To  cite  but  one  example  (out  of  others)  from  actual  experience.  The  need 
for  the  churches  to  help  their  young  people  choose  an  occupation  with  more 
Christian  understanding  and  purpose  is,  to  be  sure,  an  important  consideration. 
But  to  become  diverted  to  young  people’s  situations  can  be  an  adult  form  of 
escape  from  facing  into  the  responsibilities  which  adults  encounter  in  their  own 
specific  Monday-through-Saturday  daily  work  situations. 

C.  A  program  should  be  designed  to  rule  out  easy  answers  and  mere 
generalizations.  A  consideration  of  the  Christian  and  his  daily  work  calls  for  a 
certain  tough-mindedness  which  comes  to  grips  wdth  the  application  of  broad 
affirmations  to  specific  conditions  in  today’s  occupations.  Certainly  prayer  is  a 
basic  prerequisite  for  doing  the  will  of  God  in  one’s  economc  activity.  But  to 
pray  does  not  take  away  from  a  Christian  the  obligation  to  search  his  mind 
and  heart  about  the  concrete  situations  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  daily 
work.  Agreement  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  helpful  has  little  meaning  unless  the 
question  is  pressed  as  to  what  it  means  for  concrete  issues  in  employer-employee, 
buyer-seller,  and  other  relationships.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Christians  will 
agree  that  integrity  is  a  basic  requirement,  but  this  inevitably  includes  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  just  what  is  honest  in  sales  practices,  expense  accounts,  and  collective 
bargaining,  for  example. 

The  occupational  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Conference  show  that  the  delegates 
went  beyond  the  level  of  generalities  to  that  of  specifics.  The  following  areas 
were  declared  to  come  within  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  businessmen  by 
an  industrial  management  group: 

(I)  determining  the  price  to  be  charged  for  his  product,  (2)  setting 
up  an  old-age  pension  for  his  employees,  (3)  union  practices  which  he 
considers  to  involve  extreme  language,  false  claims,  and  untruths,  (4) 
placement  and  development  of  individuals,  (5)  discrimination  against 
minority  groups,  (6)  guaranteed  annual  wage,  (7)  identification  of  his 
company  with  the  city  in  which  it  produces,  (8)  the  gap  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  employees  and  management,  (9)  labor  legislation  which 
forces  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  contrary  to  immediate  interests  of 
the  company,  (10)  exposition  of  management’s  views  on  'Free  Enterprise,’ 

(II)  fluctuations  in  employment,  (12)  incentives  as  an  aid  to  production, 
(13)  the  issue  of  the  closed  shop,  (14)  horsetrading  in  negotiations,  (15) 
individual  differences  among  employees  as  related  to  pay,  advancement, 
job  assignments,  etc.,  (16)  unionization  of  his  employees.2 

D.  There  is  danger,  too,  in  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  to 
identify  the  major  issues  in  daily  work  too  exclusively  with  conventional  and 
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individualistic  moral  problems.  The  crucial  point  here  is  that  these  people, 
while  possibly  a  minority,  may  so  sidetrack  the  discussion  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  their  emphases.  The  churches  generally  have  created 
a  sensitiveness  to  gambling,  drinking,  and  Sabbath  observance.  One  can  hold 
that  these  are  important  without  their  being  of  exclusive  or  even  primary 
importance.  If  the  members  of  the  churches  are  to  make  an  impact  for  Christ 
upon  the  economic  life  through  their  occupations,  they  will  need  to  give 
generous  concentration  to  the  following  principles  as  outlined  in  the  Conference 
Message:  "Integrity  in  Our  Work,"  "Working  as  Brothers,”  "The  Dignity 
of  the  Worker." 

E.  The  essential  difference  between  Christian  witness  and  Christian  voca¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  kept  firmly  in  mind.  While  recognizing  that  semantics  may  be 
somewhat  involved  here,  the  difference  is  important  if  only  to  help  incisive 
understanding  of  the  challenge  to  Christian  living  in  the  process  and  products 
of  daily  work.  The  following  selections  from  two  church  leaders,  one  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  the  other  a  layman,  stress  this  difference. 

"...  We  must  distinguish  between  Christian  witness  and  Christian 
vocation.  Any  Christian  can  witness  to  his  Christian  faith  in  his  daily  work. 
Coal  miners,  packing  plant  workers,  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen,  in  their 
specific  tasks,  may  find  that  their  task  is  difficult  to  view  as  a  Christian 
vocation,  but  it  may  not  be  too  difficult  to  witness  to  faith  in  Christ  in 
the  circumstances  where  any  of  these  may  be  placed.  The  work  may  be 
mechanical  and  monotonous,  crude  or  cruel  or  harsh,  but  a  Christian  can 
still  witness  to  the  man  working  by  his  side  at  these  tasks."3 

"...  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  converted  and  went  to  his  Pastor 
asking  what  he  should  do  next.  'What  is  your  job?  said  the  Pastor.  An 
engine  driver,’  replied  the  man.  ‘Right,’  said  the  Pastor,  ‘your  job  is  to 
convert  the  fireman.’  Even  as  respectable  a  body  as  the  Church  of  England 
has  suggested  the  same  thing  [in  her  report  "Toward  the  Conversion  of 

England’] _ What  is  the  truth  about  this?  All  Christian  people,  laymen 

included,  have  a  plain  responsibility  for  evangelism;  and  we  cannot  lay 
down  in  any  rigid  way  how  this  will  be  done.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  attitude 
contained  in  the  story  of  the  engine  driver  or  in  the  Church  of  England 
report  is  too  simple  ....  more  fundamentally,  we  work  with  our  colleagues 
in  order  to  get  the  job  done.  That  is  our  primary  responsibility  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  given  us  by  God.  As  St.  Paul  suggests  in  Thessalonians, 
our  duty  here  is  one  of  plain  honesty.  To  use  our  job  as  a  means  of  evan¬ 
gelism  may  involve  a  prostitution  of  God’s  calling  to  serve  Him  in  our 
work.  Of  course,  there  may  be  opportunities  at  work  when  we  may  witness 
to  our  faith;  and  often  actions  will  speak  louder  than  words.  Yet  we  can 
afford  to  leave  that  to  God.  Any  self-conscious  attempt  to  work  well  so  as 
'to  show  how  good  Christianity  is’  ruins  both  the  work  and  the  witness. 
Evangelism,  in  the  sense  of  the  conscious  witnessing  to  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  is  part,  but  only  part,  of  our  whole  obedience  to 
God.  The  normal  content  of  that  obedience  while  at  work  is  in  honestly 
doing  the  job.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  clerical  approach  is  a  common 
failure  to  distinguish  these  diverse  parts  in  our  total  Christian  obedience.  4 

F.  There  needs  to  be  firm  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  daily  work  has  a 
public  character.  The  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world  have  a  stake  in 
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the  quality  of  a  man’s  workmanship,  the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  and 
the  products  which  accrue  from  his  work.  In  the  book  of  church  discipline  of 
one  of  the  denominations,  marriage  is  declared  to  be  "of  a  public  nature.  The 
welfare  of  civil  society,  the  happiness  of  families,  and  the  credit  of  religion  are 
deeply  interested  in  it."  Like  marriage,  daily  work  "is  of  a  public  nature."  It 
also  is  involved  in  "the  welfare  of  civil  society." 

The  wide  social  involvement  of  an  individual’s  daily  work  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  report  of  the  Health  Services  group  of  the  Buffalo  Conference. 
How  far  its  members  went  beyond  merely  the  bedside  manner  of  a  physician! 

"We  recognize  that  the  high  ethical  standards  set  within  the  health 
services  pose  real  problems  in  practice.  There  is  the  vexing  problem  of 
the  inequitable  application  of  the  fee  system.  Also  the  sharply  rising  costs 
of  hospital  care  seriously  limit  the  wider  extension  of  health  services.  The 
continuing  U.  S.  Government  program  of  building  hospitals,  while  not 
opening  some  already  built  and  closing  others  which  have  proved  incon¬ 
venient,  proceeds  in  the  face  of  civilian  hospital  overcrowding.  Govern¬ 
ment  hoarding  of  unused  medical  personnel  competes  with  needed  civilian 
services.  Waste  of  collected  taxes  and  the  uncurbed  dishonesties  in  some 
high  offices  syphon  off  funds  that  would  provide  facilities  for  expanding 
health  resources.  Added  to  this  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  to  form  in  many  of  its  divisions  a  kind  of  closed  corporation  by 
setting  some  standards  so  high  as  to  exclude  many  of  the  competent 
younger  men  from  full  hospital  practice  for  several  years.  The  growth  of 
the  pharmaceutical  trade,  which  has  become  big  business,  with  inadequate 
curbs  on  extravagant  advertising  of  doubtful  or  untested  products,  also 
poses  real  problems  for  the  conscientious  physician  and  the  public  alike. 

.  .  .  We  believe  these  and  other  problems  must  be  faced  frankly  and  crea¬ 
tively  in  the  light  of  human  need  and  the  challenge  of  Christian  vocation. 

"5 

Section  811:  What  Occupations? 

"It  is  one  thing  to  work  at  a  job.  It  is  something  more  to  meet  the  Chris¬ 
tian  standards  of  workmanship.  Life  is  a  serious  business ,  and  living 
it  as  a  Christian  is  hard,  but  deeply  satisfying.  .  .  .  With  the  help  of 
God  and  the  Christian  fellowship,  we  are  determined,  as  individuals 
and  groups  in  our  various  occupations,  to  work  out  and  apply  these 
Christian  principles  in  our  daily  work,  with  full  recognition  of  the  cost. 

We  call  upon  all  laymen  to  join  us  in  this  task."  —  The  North 
American  Lay  Conference,  February,  1952. 

Occupational  Categories 

The  delegates  to  the  Buffalo  Conference  were  asked  in  what  occupation 
each  was  primarily  engaged.  By  way  of  illustration  and  to  stimulate  the  imagi¬ 
nation  they  were  given  the  following  list  to  check:  doctors,  attorneys,  educators, 
creative  artists,  scientists  and  technicians,  big  industrial  management,  small 
industrial  management,  government  officials  and  employees,  the  military,  mer¬ 
chants,  insurance,  the  entertainment  industry,  the  construction  industry,  mass 
communication  media,  the  transportation  industry,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  real  estate,  public  utilities,  finance  and  investments,  morticians,  journalists, 
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labor  leaders,  employees  in  factories  and  shops,  craftsmen,  office  employees, 
service  trade  employees,  farm  operators  and  laborers,  farm  organization  leaders, 
social  service  workers,  leaders  of  voluntary  organizations,  housewives. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  delegates  were  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sixteen  occupational  groups: 

Attorneys,  Farm  Operators  and  Leaders,  Government  Service  (officials, 
administrators,  civil  servants),  Health  Services  (doctors,  dentists,  psychia¬ 
trists,  hospital  administration,  nursing,  social  welfare),  Higher  Education 
(university  and  college  administration  and  faculty),  Housewives  (house 
management),  Industrial  Management  A  (managers  in  industries  with 
more  than  1,000  employees),  Industrial  Management  B  (managers  in 
industries  with  less  than  1,000  employees),  Insurance,  Labor  (factory  and 
office),  Labor  Leaders,  Lay  Church  Executives  (unordained  denominational 
secretaries,  YM  and  YWCA  secretaries),  Mass  Communication  Media, 
Public  Schools  (administrators  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools, 
vocational  schools,  specialized  adult  programs,  and  public  libraries),  Scien¬ 
tists  and  Technicians,  Service  and  Sales. 

There  were  no  groups  for  creative  artists,  the  military,  and  finance  solely 
because  there  were  none  from  these  categories  at  the  Conference.  If  the  number 
of  delegates  had  been  sufficient,  it  would  also  have  been  desirable  to  divide  the 
mass  communication  media  group  into  two:  the  one,  journalists;  and  the  other, 
the  other  types  of  mass  communication  media. 

A  Working  Minimum 

But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  to  be  expected  that  conferences  will  divide 
so  extensively.  A  reduction  of  the  above  number  of  groups  may  still  yield 
adequate  results  in  discussion.  It  is  likely  that  any  program  that  contemplates 
a  time  when  its  members  divide  occupationally  will  be  able  to  do  so  on  the 
following  minimum:  Management,  Service  and  Sales,  Labor  and  Labor  Leaders, 
and/or  Farm  Operators  and  Leaders  of  Farm  Organizations,  the  Professions, 
and  Housewives.  Where  circumstances  permit,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
include  a  group  on  government  services  and  to  group  educators  apart  from  the 
other  professions.  It  is  suggested  that  five  members  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
group. 

Some  Points  Worth  Watching 

1.  The  members  of  the  conference  should  be  asked  to  indicate  ahead  of 
time  their  occupational  affiliation;  in  the  few  cases  where  individuals  have 
more  than  one  occupation  they  should  rate  their  occupations  in  order  of  the 
importance  or  their  earnings.  The  conference  members  should  be  assigned  to 
the  occupational  groups  which  are  closest  to  their  indicated  preferences.  How¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  the  need  of  one  group  for  more  members  than  others,  an 
individual  may  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  accepting  assignment  to  a  group  that 
fits  his  secondary  occupation. 

2.  No  list  of  occupational  groups  will  neatly  provide  for  every  individual; 
to  some  extent  there  will  inevitably  be  one  or  more  "misfits.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  these  cases  ?  After  talking  the  situation  over  fully  with  these  individuals 
so  that  they  understand  and  appreciate  the  problem  which  the  conference  as 
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well  as  they  face,  it  is  suggested  that  they  select  their  groups.  If  there  are  some 
who  share  a  common  occupation  and  yet  who  are  too  few  to  warrant  a  group 
being  set  up,  these  two  or  three  can  spend  some  time  together  at  meals  or  at 
another  free  period,  so  that  their  occupational  interest  will  be  provided  for  at 
least  in  an  informal  way. 

3.  "Shopping  around"  among  groups  is  to  be  discouraged.  The  planning 
committee  should  take  a  firm  stand  against  individuals  selecting  an  occupational 
group  other  than  that  to  which  they  are  themselves  related.  There  should  be  no 
room  for  spectators,  however  keen  their  interest  in  seeing  how  those  of  another 
occupation  think  and  talk. 

4.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  conference  welcomes 
women  members.  Of  the  sixteen  occupational  groups  at  the  Buffalo  Conference, 
thirteen  had  at  least  one  woman  member. 

5.  While  individuals  who  are  retired  from  work  can  contribute  to  such 
a  conference,  the  planning  committee  should  be  alert  to  encourage  denominations 
and  local  churches  to  assure  a  maximum  number  of  those  who  hold  active  and 
responsible  positions  in  their  occupations.  It  is  to  be  emphasized,  of  course, 
that  those  at  the  conference  are  present  and  participate  as  individuals  and  not 
as  representatives  of  their  organizations  or  institutions. 

6.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  clergymen  be  present.  The  fifteen  per 
cent  in  the  Buffalo  Conference  membership  made  a  contribution  not  only  as 
secretaries  of  the  discussion  groups  but  as  members  of  the  groups  as  well.  What 
provision  should  be  made  for  placing  them  in  discussion  groups?  Two  solutions 
easily  come  to  mind  and  for  each  a  strong  case  can  be  made. 

One  method  is  to  have  them  sit  in  lay  occupational  groups.  If  this  method 
is  adopted  the  planning  committee  should  arbitrarily  distribute  the  clergy  mem¬ 
bers  so  that  no  group  is  out  of  line  with  the  number  of  its  clergy  members.  If 
this  is  not  done  experience  proves  that  one  or  two  of  the  lay  occupations  tend 
to  have  a  greater  appeal  so  that  they  will  have  a  disproportionate  number  of 
clergy. 

The  other  method  is  to  arrange  for  the  clergy  to  meet  by  themselves  doing 
what  the  laymen  are  doing ;  namely,  to  search  their  hearts  and  minds  about  the 
needs  and  shortcomings  of  their  own  occupation. 

7.  Unless  the  planning  committee  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  churches 
in  a  special  way  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  delegates  who  are  office,  factory,  farm, 
or  store  employees.  Employees  below  the  supervisory  ranks  are  plentiful  in  the 
churches  but  we  have  not  as  yet  found  out  ways  to  secure  their  participation  in 
conferences.  It  should  be  added  that  the  group  of  labor  leaders  at  Buffalo 
would  have  been  unduly  small  had  it  not  been  for  the  conscientious  effort  by 
some  denominational  leaders  to  provide  for  this  need. 
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PART  TWO:  STUDY  OUTLINES,  RELATED  READINGS, 

AND  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

Section  IY:  Daily  Work:  Its  Nature  and  Ethical  Issues 

"No  discerning  Christian  insight  can  overlook  the  duty  to  be  God’s 
workmen  in  the  remaking  of  both  the  physical  and  social  structures 
that  surround  us.  Disease,  poverty,  hunger,  ignorance,  prejudice,  strife 
must  go  if  God’s  Kingdom  is  to  go  forward.  And  this  reaches  from 
many  angles  into  the  heart  of  our  daily  work.  .  .  .’’  Georgia  Harkness 


Introductory 

There  is  need  to  understand  each  occupation  in  respect  to  1)  the  nature 
of  its  work  process,  and  2)  its  involvment  in  the  larger  social  setting. 

"The  characteristic  marks  of  modern  society  are  that  it  is  a  scientific, 
technical,  industrial,  and  administrative  society.  All  these  characteristics 
are  closely  linked,  and  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the 
society  in  which  we  are  living  is  a  technical  and  industrial  society  does  not 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  industry.  .  .  .  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  industrial  development  that  gives  to  modern 
society'  its  characteristic  stamp  and  is  the  main  determinant  of  men’s  general 
outlook  and  of  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  it  is  important  to  recognize  clearly  .  .  .  that  what  the  technical  and 
industrial  society  in  which  we  live  is  developing  into  is  something  that 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  described  as  an  administrative  or  managerial  society. 
A  new  class  in  managerial  and  administrative  positions  is  multiplying  in 
numbers  and  increasing  in  power.  .  .  .”6 

"Daily  work  is  the  way  the  individual  goes  about  earning  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  is  also  the  way  society  goes  about  getting  done  what  it  needs  for 
its  survival  and  development.  To  do  this  a  society  sets  certain  rules,  pro¬ 
vides  certain  stimuli,  depends  upon  certain  techniques,  and  uses  certain 
criteria  by  which  its  individual  members  carry  on  their  daily  tasks.  These 
elements  make  up  the  pressures  in  a  society  which  impinge  upon  daily  work; 
they  create  the  climate  in  which  men  work.  Work  is  always,  therefore,  part 
of  a  social  and  cultural  environment,  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  account 
if  Christians  are  to  understand  and  give  meaning  to  their  work.  .  .  .’’7 


What  Gives  Christian  Significance  to  Daily  Work? 

Skills,  materials,  and  relationships  differ  with  each  job.  Occupations  differ 
in  their  traditions,  organization,  and  standards.  Jobs  vary  in  the  wide  diversity 
of  the  goods  and  services  which  they  produce.  For  Christians  these  differences 
among  the  occupations  may  well  lead  to  different  levels  of  significance  or 
meaning  in  the  light  of  God’s  purpose  for  men.  A  responsibility  of  Christians 
and  their  churches  is  so  to  help  order  all  the  activities  of  men  —  political, 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  —  that  men  will  discover  and  express  the  meaning 
which  God  has  for  the  life  of  each  of  them,  individually  and  together. 
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Two  major  aspects  of  any  occupation  or  job  point  us  to  where  levels  or 
degrees  of  Christian  significance  may  be  found.  One  aspect  is  the  nature  of 
the  work  process.  To  what  extent  do  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  work 
build  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  the  worker  to  grow  in  skill  and  will?  The 
other  aspect  is  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  product  of  one’s  daily 
work.  To  what  extent  do  the  goods  and  services  produced  in  one’s  job  contri¬ 
bute  to  individual  and  social  well-being?  These  products  may  range  from  the 
good  through  the  futile  and  trivial  to  the  debasing  and  anti-social. 

1.  What  makes  for  meaningfulness  in  daily  work? 

".  .  .  The  ingredients  of  satisfactory  Christian  work  are  two:  (a)  a  sense 
of  creativity  and  (b)  responsibility.  If  either  or  both  of  these  are  present 
in  daily  work  it  is  not  difficult  to  have  a  sense  of  Christian  vocation.  .  .  .’’8 

"In  summary:  Your  job  can  be  your  Christian  vocation  if  what  you 
do  in  it  is  worth  while  in  society,  for  God  calls  no  one  to  a  trivial  job.  Your 
job  is  Christian  if  it  takes  the  best  you  have  to  offer  of  skill  and  of  will. 
It  is  Christian  if  it  insists  that  you  deal  with  people  as  children  of  God, 
never  depersonalizing  them.  Your  work  is  your  Christian  vocation  if  you 
can  pray  about  your  job  on  your  job.’’9 

2.  What  are  major  hindrances  to  Christian  significance  in  daily  work 
today  ? 

"Now  unhappily,  in  very  much  of  the  work  that  all  of  us  have  to  do 
in  our  time  there  are  hindrances  which  make  it  difficult,  sometimes  im¬ 
possible,  to  apply  this  conception  of  work  as  vocation  without  an  extreme 
degree  of  sentimental  unrealism.  ...  I  speak  of  two,  in  particular.  The  first 
is  a  kind  of  secularization  of  work  and  of  human  life  in  the  sense  that 
what  we  do  here  seems  somehow  cut  off  from  any  wider  spans  of  exis¬ 
tence,  and  is  to  be  judged  as  devoted  to  the  quest  of  success,  to  be  defined 
in  terms  of  money,  in  terms  of  prestige,  in  terms  of  whatever  the  particu¬ 
lar  folkways  of  our  community  may  suggest.  Or  it  may  be  devoted  to 
nothing  more  than  survival  —  just  barely  keeping  alive  so  that  one  may 
work  again  tomorrow  to  keep  alive.  That  means  the  loss  of  wonder,  the 
loss  of  any  sense  of  ultimate  obligation,  the  loss  of  any  sense  of  God-given 
promise.  The  secularization  of  work  keeps  it  insulated  from  any  larger 
context  with  reference  to  which  the  day’s  job  becomes  more  than  just  the  day’s 
job.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  toward  the  depersonalizing 
of  both  work  and  human  living  at  large,  so  that  persons  tend  to  be  made 
instruments  instead  of  ends,  so  that  human  beings  come  to  be  treated  as 
tools,  as  parts  of  machines,  as  expendable  servants  of  a  political  order,  of 
an  economic  process  —  the  depersonalizing  of  work  and  of  play.’’10 

".  .  .  artificial  standpoints  and  demands  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
replaced  fundamental  and  natural  needs  in  our  civilization.  We  work  to 
produce  new  annual  models  of  women’s  hats  and  clothing  and  of  motor 
cars  and  of  refrigerators  and  what  not  under  the  whip  of  what  Thorstein 
Veblen  calls  the  stimulus  of  conspicuous  waste  —  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.  We  are  not  primarily  using  materials  and  labor  to  meet  funda¬ 
mental  human  requirements  —  there  are  plenty  of  those  all  over  the  world 
that  are  not  being  met.  We  are  using  materials  and  labor  to  meet  artifi¬ 
cially  constructed  standards  and  demands.  These  become  possible  when  the 
worker  is  so  far  separated  from  the  product  of  his  work  that  various  sorts 
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of  intervening  picture-makers  can  define  and  determine  what  the  worker 
shall  do.  Isolation  and  fragmentation  result  from  the  displacement  of  the 
versatility  and  the  competence  of  the  all-round  craftsman,  whether  he  be 
carpenter  or  mason  or  weaver,  in  the  parcelled-out  tasks  that  belong  to  a 
mechanized  process  of  highly  specialized  and  high-speed  mass  production.”11 

”...  Work  today  is  largely  centered  in  the  machine.  Much  of  it  con¬ 
sists  a)  in  manufacturing  machinery  for  use  in  factories,  mines,  power  plants, 
etc.,  or  b)  in  operating  machines  which  make  other  machines  for  commer¬ 
cial  or  domestic  use,  or  c)  in  using  machines  in  business,  such  as  calcula¬ 
tors  ;  in  transportation,  such  as  diesel  engines ;  on  the  farm,  such  as  tractors ;  or 
in  the  home,  such  as  vacuum  cleaners.  .  .  .  The  tempo  of  daily  work  for 
millions  is  set  by  the  rhythm  of  the  machine;  the  environment  of  work  is 
made  impersonal  through  the  sight  and  sound  of  machinery,  assembly 
lines,  levers,  and  gadgets;  the  safety  of  the  worker  depends  upon  split- 
second  conformity  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  machine;  the  worker’s 
place  becomes  a  part  —  a  cog  —  in  the  mechanical  process.  .  .”12 

”In  an  industrial  society  .  .  .  only  a  very  small  minority  of  artists 
and  professional  men  can  produce  at  all  by  themselves.  All  the  others  are 
dependent  upon  access  to  an  organization  to  be  productive.  It  is  the  organ¬ 
ization  rather  than  the  individual  which  is  productive  in  an  industrial 
society,  .  .  .  The  worker  by  himself  can  not  produce.  He  must  have  access  to 
that  highly  complex  organization  of  men,  machines,  and  tools  we  call  a 
plant.  ...  In  fact,  the  worker  no  longer  produces,  even  in  the  plant;  he 
works.  But  the  product  is  not  being  turned  out  by  any  one  worker  or  any 
one  group  of  workers.  It  is  being  turned  out  by  the  plant.  It  is  a  collective 
product.  ...  If  it  is  the  organization  rather  than  the  worker  which  produces, 
then  social  status,  social  prestige,  and  social  power  cannot  attach  to  the 
individual’s  work.  They  can  only  attach  to  the  individual’s  job.  They  can 
flow  only  from  his  membership,  status,  prestige,  and  power  within  the 
organization.”13 

3.  Are  there  levels  of  Christian  meaning  in  modern  work? 

”.  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  examine  much  more  closely  the  nature,  varieties, 
and  implications  of  human  labor.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  canonize  it  all, 
as  though  exertion  were  in  itself  holy.  Far  too  much  that  now  counts  as 
work  is  plainly  a  service  to  various  devils,  and  whether  any  essential  portion 
of  it  all  can  be  regarded  as  service  to  God  is  still  to  be  determined.  ...  it 
is  evident  that  work  in  the  world  of  today  is  carried  on  at  levels  and  under 
conditions  so  diverse  that  judgments  true  about  one  part  of  it  may  be 
false  about  another.  .  .  .”14 

"Indeed  so  wide  is  the  field  in  which  a  Christian  vocation  is  possible 
that  one  may  ask  whether  there  is  any  calling  which  is  not  in  a  true 
sense  to  be  considered  a  Christian  calling.  The  line  of  demarcation  comes 
between  what  the  economists  call  'wealth’  and  Tilth/  What  one  does  need 
not  necessarily  contribute  to  great  possessions  on  anybody’s  part.  But  if  it 
contributes  to  the  injury  of  mankind,  or  if  it  fails  to  contribute  at  all  and 
simply  is  the  unproductive  exchange  of  goods  without  contribution,  it  is 
Tilth.  .  .  .’  ”13 

"We  are  tempted  to  say  that  all  work  is  equally  valuable  and  there¬ 
fore  equally  sacred,  but  it  would  be  sentimental  to  say  so.  Though  it  is 
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probably  true  that  every  job  has  its  good  side  and  includes  opportunities 
to  serve  mankind,  some  jobs  are  far  more  valuable  than  others,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  final  product.  There  are  jobs  into 
which  good  men  would  be  ashamed  and  rightly  ashamed  to  enter.  Not  all 
professions  are  open  to  committed  men,  because  some  are  essentially  preda¬ 
tory  or  parasitical  rather  than  truly  productive  of  the  goods  and  services 
which  are  sorely  needed.  .  .  .”16 


Pressures  and  Issues  That  Create  the  Need  for  Ethical  Decisions 

If  a  layman  is  earnest  about  being  a  Monday-through-Saturday  Christian,  he 
must  identify  and  understand  the  situations  in  his  occupation  or  job  which  re¬ 
quire  an  ethical  response  in  action.  These  ethical  issues  and  problems  include 
but  go  far  beyond  what  is  peripheral  and  conventional. 

"We  are  not  to  discuss  the  relation  of  Christianity  in  general  terms,  but 
very  specifically  in  that  part  of  life  where  the  individual  Christian 
earns  his  daily  living.  And,  since  this  is  a  gathering  of  Christians,  we  quite 
naturally  start  the  [Buffalo]  Conference  by  assuming  the  obvious,  in  that 
all  Christians  will  refrain  from  profanity  and  self-indulgence  as  well  as 
stealing  or  murder.  We  want  to  probe  or  explore  the  Christian  and  his 
daily  work  far  more  deeply  than  that."17 

"The  areas  in  daily  work  that  require  decisions  of  ethical  importance 
are  limitless.  By  way  of  illustration  only:  the  making  up  of  expense 
accounts;  the  conflict  between  work  standards  called  for  by  one’s  employer 
and  those  in  unwritten  codes  or  one’s  fellow  workers;  the  continued  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  worker  on  humane  grounds  either  after  his  full  usefulness  has 
been  impaired  by  age  or  illness  or  upon  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
concerns;  drawing  the  line  between  truth  and  half-truth,  between  modera¬ 
tion  and  exaggeration,  in  advertising  and  salesmanship;  deciding  between 
what  one  owes  to  the  enterprise  for  which  one  works  and  what  one  owes 
to  one’s  usefulness  as  a  citizen  in  taking  a  position  on  public  issues  over 
which  the  community  is  divided.  Decisions  of  this  kind  search  the  heart, 
understanding,  and  conscience  of  the  Christian."18 

"...  Most  of  us  who  are  church-trained  and  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Christian  homes  can  manage  fairly  well  to  keep  close  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  standards  of  individual  morality.  ...  So  far  so  good.  But  it  is  clearly 
not  good  enough.  Conventional  morality,  even  at  its  best,  never  exhausts 
the  Christian  claim,  and  often  it  does  not  coincide  with  it.  In  any  case,  if 
the  claim  of  Christ  is  total,  it  ought  to  affect  not  only  our  secondary  de¬ 
cisions  —  like  whether  we  should  spend  the  money  we  earn  on  drinking 
or  gambling  or  what  have  you  —  but  our  primary  and  basic  decisions  — 
for  example,  about  how  we  earn  our  money  in  the  first  place.  .  .  .  Society  is 
far  less  Christian  in  its  basic  assumptions  and  its  basic  social  structure 
than  it  is  at  the  surface  level.  .  .  ,"19 

But  whence  come  the  pressures  and  problems  which  create  tough  ethical 
dilemmas  for  committed  Christians  in  their  daily  work?  Four  sources  or  areas 
are  common  to  each  occupation. 
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1.  The  Nature  and  Structure  of  the  Work  Process  Inherent  in  One's 
fob  or  Occupation.  What  are  the  intrinsic  demands  or  technical  requirements 
for  getting  the  job  at  hand  done?  Involved  here  is  an  integrity  that  is  deeper 
than  the  more  obvious  and  conventional  idea  of  honesty. 

.  .  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  need  to  master  whatever  technical 
skills  are  required.  ...  so  that  the  result  will  be  a  job  not  arbitrarily  and 
mechanically  forced  into  a  rude  sort  of  completion,  but  rather  the  outcome 
of  a  sensitive  and  creative  adaptation.  This  becomes  possible  only  for  one 
who  has  learned  to  know  and  to  love  his  tools,  his  bench,  the  materials, 
and  the  fellow  workers  that  become  his  companions.  .  .  .”20 

2.  The  Earning  of  One's  Income.  At  stake  here  is  physical  survival, 
material  well-being,  economic  security,  ‘'keeping  up  with  Joneses,”  cultural 
and  other  goals  for  one’s  children,  and  the  ability  to  share  in  the  needs  of  the 
community,  nation,  world,  and  church. 

“Ours  is  a  relatively  ‘open’  society.  Occupationally  our  society  is  shot 
through  with  'social  mobility.’  The  occupation  which  an  individual  follows 
and  his  position  in  it  are  not  fixed  by  rigid  class  or  caste  lines.  .  .  An 
‘open’  society  places  upon  the  individual  the  heavy  burden  of  how  he  is 
going  to  ‘rate.’  It  accentuates  self-reliance;  it  inspires  ambition;  it  makes 
for  freedom.  On  the  other  hand  it  puts  a  premium  upon  competitiveness; 
it  fosters  aggressiveness ;  it  produces  inner  pressures  through  the  fear  of 
failure. 

"Ours  is  an  economy  that  depends  upon  money  as  the  means  of  ex¬ 
change.  .  .  .  Money  obviously  has  a  vast  spiritual  as  well  as  material  meaning, 
enhanced  by  the  dynamic  and  expanding  output  of  our  industrial  society. 
...  It  crosses  over  from  where  it  is  a  measure  of  value  in  economic  terms 
to  where  it  becomes  a  measure  of  worth  in  human  terms.  It  may  become  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  one  way  of  gaining  one’s  desire.  It  generates 
strong  pressures  that  heighten  private  property  consciousness,  that  develop 
the  acquisitive  drives  within  men,  and  that  emphasize  the  private  profit 
basis  for  investment  incentives.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  ours  is  a  money  economy 
colors  the  standards  of  ‘success,’  and  the  drive  for  ‘success’  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  pressure  in  an  ‘open’  society.  .  .  .”21 

3.  Inside  and  Outside  fob  Relationships.  What  are  the  opportunities 
and  difficulties  in  each  occupation  and  job  in  treating  persons  as  persons? 

"Through  work  our  lives  become  involved  with  those  of  others.  We 
work  for  and  with,  under  and  over,  alongside  of  and  —  at  times 
against  others.  Each  of  these  propositions  means  that  our  lives  are  part 
of  the  lives  of  others.  Together  they  add  up  to  a  relatedness  which  is 
complex  and  far-flung.  .  .  .”22 

".  .  .  Most  of  the  decisions  to  which  the  actions  of  the  individual 
have  to  conform  are  the  decisions  of  a  group,  a  trade  union,  a  board  of 
directors,  a  party,  or  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  these  it  is  the  group, 
not  the  individual,  that  must  answer  to  God’s  demand.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  response  of  the  individual  to  God  must  be  an  endeavour  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  so  that  it  will 
conform  most  nearly  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  purpose  of  God  for 
human  life,”23 
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4-  Prevailing  Standards,  Objectives,  and  Practices.  Daily  work  is  carried 
on  within  a  social  environment.  This  social  environment  reflects  to  a  large 
degree  the  current  concept  of  right  and  wrong,  ideas  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  toward  himself  and  others,  and  the  drives  for  power  by  groups 
within  the  nation  and  the  nation  itself.  Often  this  social  environment  comes, 
as  it  were,  to  a  focus  in  the  policies  of  one’s  organization  or  firm;  it  is  present 
to  a  marked  degree  in  the  prevailing  picture  of  the  function  of  one’s  occupation 
or  economic  group;  it  may  call  for  acceptance  in  terms  of  "respectability,” 
"legality,”  or  "everybody’s  doing  it.” 

"Every  calling,  by  its  nature,  sets  the  man  who  follows  it  in  a  particular 
relation  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Certain  social  and  political  obli¬ 
gations  fall  on  all  men  alike:  the  uses  of  the  franchise  and  the  care  for 
democracy,  for  example.  Other  obligations  vary  from  man  to  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  social  group  to  which  they  belong.  The  professional  man  has 
his  professional  association,  the  artisan  his  trade  union,  the  trader  or 
commercial  man  his  own  grouping  in  which  decisions  have  to  be  taken 
that  tell  for  or  against  justice.  Already  we  have  seen  that  each  of  us  has 
to  criticize  the  work  he  does  and  the  setting  in  which  he  does  it  in  the 
light  of  the  general  good  of  society.  But  our  responsibility  does  not  end 
with  criticism;  it  must  pass  on  into  direct  action  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  good.”24 

"In  activities  that  are  serving  what  are  plainly  necessary  social  pur¬ 
poses  questions  of  conscience  may  arise  for  the  Christian.  .  .  .  The  difficulty 
of  decision  for  a  Christian  is  increased  in  modern  society  by  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  of  a  great  deal  of  the  work  on  which  men  are  engaged.  In  the 
chemical  industry,  for  example,  the  production  of  nitrogen  may  be  used 
for  fertilizers  to  help  to  feed  the  people  or  for  explosives  to  kill  people 
in  war.  It  may  often  happen  that  the  solution  of  such  difficulties  cannot 
be  found  in  the  industrial  or  economic  sphere  but  has  to  be  sought  in 
right  political  or  civic  action.  .  .  industrial  production  may  be  meeting 
essential  human  needs  and  serving  necessary  social  purposes  and  yet  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  feel  that  in  his  labour  he  is  serving  God  and  his  fellow-men, 
and  thereby  fulfilling  a  genuine  Christian  vocation.  Such  conditions  the 
individual  by  himself  may  be  powerless  to  change,  and  the  appropriate 
remedy  must  be  sought  through  civic  and  political  action.”25 


Section  Y:  Christianity,  the  Churches,  and  the  Occupations 

er.  .  .  Christianity  is  not  the  endorsement  or  consecration  of  life  as  it 
is  now.  It  is  not  the  fine  flower  of  existing  culture.  It  is  a  call  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  change  of  direction.  What  is  most  needed  in  this  secu¬ 
larized  age  is  a  new  apprehension  of  the  radicalness  of  the  break 
which  Christianity  demands  with  prevailing  values,  standards,  and 
practices.  .  .  — J.  H.  Oldham. 

God’s  Purpose  and  Men’s  Daily  Work 

Essential  elements  in  the  over-all  Christian  view  or  doctrine  of  daily  work 
are,  first,  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  over  the  whole  of  life;  second,  that 
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in  and  through  the  work  of  men  God  continues  His  creative  and  redemptive 
work;  and,  third,  that  "work  is  worship  and  worship  is  work.’’ 

"Work  is  no  substitute  for  worship.  There  can  be  no  devout  work 
save  in  the  presence  of  the  God  who  constrains  one  to  this  kind  of  self¬ 
giving,  but  I  venture  to  say  there  can  be  no  genuine  worship  which  does 
not  seek  this  kind  of  self-expression.  One  desires,  one  craves  deeply  and 
irresistibly,  to  carry  over  the  new  light  that  has  dawned  upon  one’s  mind 
and  heart  into  the  everyday  doings  of  every  man’s  working  life.  Devoted 
work  must  have  the  kind  of  integrity  and  the  kind  of  outgoing  devotion 
which  the  God  who  has  constrained  the  worshiper  to  acknowledge  Him 
can  find  worthy  as  a  gift  of  gratitude,  as  an  active  affirmation  of  one’s 
faith.  And  such  work  will  lead  again  and  again  to  the  quest  for  renewal 
of  the  vision.  As  worship  seeks  issue  in  work,  so  work,  again  and  again, 
requires  refreshment,  redirection,  renewal  through  return  into  the  mood 
of  worship.  Religion  involves  full  contemplation  and  action;  either  apart 
from  the  other  is  a  fraction  and  not  the  whole.”26 

.  .  we  need  to  guard  against  any  view  of  work  that  does  not  see 
as  its  first  justification  the  necessity  and  not  the  artistic  quality  of  a  job.  Our 
self-centered  and  subjective-minded  generation  tends  to  think  that  work  is 
justified  only  if  it  assists  in  the  development  of  personality  or  some  such 
thing.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  work  is  creative  or  artistic  in  that  sense,  but 
that  it  not  its  first  justification.  Its  first  justification  is  true  service  of  God, 
which  it  achieves  if  it  contributes  to  the  common  good  in  practical  and 
material  ways.”27 

"Work  in  the  Bible  is  not  presented  as  a  problem.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  as  part  of  the  order  of  the  created  world.  'Man  goeth  forth  unto 
his  work,  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work.’  The  fact  that  work  has  become  a  problem  in  our 
time  is  an  indication  of  the  predicament  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  .  .  . 

The  Christian  view  goes  much  deeper  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the 

obvious  fact  that  unless  men  work  the  race  cannot  survive.  It  is  an  affirma¬ 
tion  that  work  is  inherent  in  God’s  purpose  for  man  and  an  essential 
expression  of  man’s  nature  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  the  Creator. 

”28 

•  •  • 

"...  All  in  all,  as  Jesus  revealed  God’s  attitude  toward  human  beings, 
he  declared  by  all  he  did  or  said  that  every  person  is  born  with  a  divine 
intention  for  his  life ,  a  vocation  he  is  bidden  to  fulfill.  ...  In  that  first 
Christian  century,  when  people  began  to  take  this  claim  seriously,  working 
life  was  revolutionized.  Street-swreepers  and  household  servants,  soldiers 
and  farmers,  slaves  and  kings,  were  told  with  radiant  conviction,  Christ 
died  for  you.’  Many  said,  'For  me?  Surely  not.  I’m  nobody,  and  nobody  s 

ever  paid  me  much  mind  before.’  Yet  when  they  did  begin  to  believe 

this  bedrock  truth  of  reality  as  Christians  lived  it  out,  they  too  were 
released  and  renewed  —  and  civilization  with  them.’  29 


A  Problem  and  Two  Solutions 

Throughout  Christian  history  there  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  demands  of  Christ  upon  his  followers  and  the  demands  that 
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daily  work  makes  upon  them.  The  Church  has  lived  with  an  awareness  of  this 
problem.  How  has  she  sought  to  solve  it?  It  is  not  an  oversimplification  to 
point  to  two  main  attempts  at  a  solution.* 

1.  The  Middle  Ages  tried  to  meet  the  problem  by  affording  a  small 
number  the  opportunity  of  withdrawal  from  the  work  of  the  world.  The 
monasteries  and  similar  sheltered  circumstances  under  ecclesiastical  auspices, 
these  could  work  and  worship  apart  from  the  pressures  and  compromises  of  the 
world’s  work.  Within  the  perspective  of  the  Church  this  solution  created  in 
effect  first-  and  second-class  citizens,  the  monks  and  clergy  belonging  to  the 
first,  and  the  laity  to  the  second. 

.  .  Medievalism  said  in  effect  that  facts  were  too  strong  for  the 
vision,  that  the  full  following  of  Jesus  was  impossible  for  men  leading 
a  secular  life;  it  compromised  on  a  double  standard.  This  solution  has 
the  merit  of  being  realistic  about  the  contradiction  between  the  normal 
life  of  men  in  society  and  the  external  pattern  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on 
this  earth.  How  can  the  man  bound  by  family  obligations,  by  property 
ties  and  civic  loyalty;  the  man  involved  in  the  administration  of  civic 
justice,  of  military  defense  of  clan  and  country;  the  judge,  the  soldier, 
the  trader  —  how  can  these  pretend  to  the  life  of  holy  vagabondage  and 
of  no  care  for  the  morrow  to  which  Jesus  seems  to  call  men  by  his  word 
and  example? 

"The  idea  behind  the  medieval  pattern  was  [the  theory]  .  .  .  that  the 
sin  and  need  of  men  .  .  .  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  was  to 
be  made  up  for,  as  it  were,  by  the  extra  devotion  and  costly  practices  of  the 
monkish  community.  .  .  .  Historically,  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  Cor¬ 
ruption  entered  behind  the  screen,  and  the  decadence  of  the  monkish  orders 
was  an  open  scandal  a  very  few  centuries  later.  .  .  .”30 

2.  The  other  attempt  at  a  solution  comes  primarily  out  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  was  made  much  of  by  both  Luther  and  Calvin.  These  shared  with  the 
medieval  church  an  acute  awareness  that  a  problem  exists,  but  they  broke  with 
the  prevailing  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  They  put  laymen  at  work  upon  the  same 
level  before  God  with  the  clergymen  at  work. 

"The  Reformation  constructed  a  frame  for  daily  work,  but  on  religious 
insights  derived  from  the  Bible  and  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
medieval  work  pattern.  We  may  perhaps  best  see  this  frame  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation’s  answers  to  three  basic  questions.  .  .  .  What  is  the  relation  of  God 
to  daily  work  itself?  The  Reformation  restored  the  unity  of  work  and  wor¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  What  is  the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual  worker  at  his  job? 
The  Reformation  held  that  each  individual  is  called  by  God  to  any  work 
which  is  useful  and  for  which  he  is  generally  suited.  .  .  .  What  is  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  many  occupations  into  which  modern  work  is  divided?  The 
Reformation  affirmed  that  to  God  lay  occupations  stand  upon  the  same 
level  as  ’religious’  or  ecclesiastical  occupations.31 

"Vocation  means  call,  summons  on  the  part  of  God  directed  to  man. 
It  had  come  to  mean  for  a  great  many  folks,  however,  during  several  cen¬ 
turies,  the  special  call  that  comes  to  the  intended  clergyman  or  to  the  in- 


*  Because  of  the  preponderance  of  delegates  from  churches  within  the  Protestant  tradi¬ 
tion  at  the  Buffalo  Conference,  we  here  emphasize  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon 
the  Christian  view  of  one's  occupation  and  job. 
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tended  monk;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  certain  mystics 
expanded  the  content  and  began  to  use  the  term  vocation,  calling,  to  refer 
to  the  summons  that  can  come  to  the  laborer  breaking  nettles  in  the  field 
or  to  the  kitchen  maid  at  work  in  the  home,  as  well  as  to  the  priests  or 
monastic  devotees.  And  that  conception  of  vocation  for  the  everyday 
worker  in  his  work  is  singled  out  now  and  given  direct  connection  with  the 
common  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Once  again,  this  does  not  mean  an 
obliteration  of  the  distinctive  functions  that  men  must  perform.  It  does 
mean  a  declaration  that  in  whatever  work  one  is  called  to  serve  men  and 
God  he  may  recognize  the  voice  of  God  and  the  appropriate  place  for  his 
own  answer  —  recognize  the  day’s  work,  any  ordinary,  useful,  worthy 
work,  as  Christian  vocation.32 

"The  [Christian's]  loving  service  of  God  will  be  expressed  (according 
to  Luther)  first  in  his  life  as  a  loyal  churchman,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  justified;  .  .  .  But  the  service  of  God  relates  also  to  the  orders 
of  creation,  to  the  perennial  forms  of  social  life:  to  the  family,  the  political 
order,  and  the  economic  order  of  property  and  labor.  Our  particular  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  the  third  of  these,  but  in  Luther’s  thought  the  calling  to  a 
special  work  of  hand  or  mind  in  one’s  particular  vocation  is  held  in  close 
relation  to  the  work  of  citizenship,  inasmuch  as  both  express  the  love  of 
the  neighbor  and  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Luther  was  peculiarly 
tough-minded  and  disconcertingly  logical  about  this.  .  .  33 

3.  Those  who  stood  within  the  Puritan  tradition  brought  to  our  shores 
the  heritage  of  the  Reformation  toward  daily  work.  These  helped  to  develop 
attitudes  and  institutions  related  to  daily  work  in  the  rapidly  growing  and 
changing  American  scene.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  development  are 
suggested  in  the  following  selections. 

"Note  Calvin's  own  sarcastic  warning  against  the  abuse  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  vocation: 

"If  a  lawyer  wants  to  get  fine  fees,  if  he  helps  one  party  to 
oppress  the  other,  if  he  crushes  the  good  cause  to  favor  the 
wrong,  he  is  not  to  blame!  For  each  must  follow  his  vocation. 

If  merchants  destroy  the  world  with  monopolies,  if  they  con- 
terfeit  and  disguise  their  goods,  if  they  perjure  themselves  every 
hour  to  defraud  and  circumvent,  if  they  plunder  and  consume  all 
they  can  snatch,  let  nobody  speak!  For  that  would  blaspheme  the 
vocation  of  the  Lord.’’34 

"From  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  the  enhanced  opportunities 
for  wealth  created  by  nascent  industrialism  corroded  the  older  restraints 
upon  money  getting,  and  forced  the  adaptation  of  the  ’calling’  doctrine  in 
the  interests  of  industrial  and  commercial  acquisitiveness.  .  .  .  No  doubt 
part  of  the  trouble  was  plain  human  sin  and  selfishness;  but  the  fact  was 
that  industrialism  was  creating  new  forms  of  property,  and  necessarily  new 
forms  of  work  relations,  in  which  the  older  formulations  of  the  doctrine 
had  very  little  meaning.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  strong 
Puritan  discipline  had  been  emasculated  in  the  interests  of  unregulated 
money  getting,  and  adapted  to  become  the  ideology  of  a  predatory  indus¬ 
trialism,  while  the  workers  whom  it  had  tutored  to  obedience  were  taken 
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out  of  a  patriarchal  household,  and  put  to  work  at  the  machines,  machines 
whose  authority  was  to  become  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  old  Puritan  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  a  good  deal  less  considerate.”35 

Other  developments  are  more  with  the  bearing  of  the  Christian  view  of 
daily  work  as  vocation  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual.  Data  of  the  Yale 
Psychiatric  Institute  show  that  the  hypertensions  caused  by  the  job  importantly 
contribute  to  neuroses  and  psychoses  in  many  individuals.  Psychosomatic 
insights  today  reveal  that  ulcers  may  be  due  to  inner  tensions  from  pressures 
in  daily  work.  The  perspective  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  upon  his  job  can 
bring  immunity  and  healing  through  spiritual  relaxation,  the  release  of  hyper¬ 
tension,  and  deeply  satisfying  meaningfulness. 

"[The  Christian]  will  hear  the  word  of  God  there  as  a  word  also  of 
promise,  the  promise  of  a  kind  of  fulfillment  which  is  simply  not  to  be 
had  upon  any  other  terms.  It  is  fulfillment  through  growing  mastery,  and 
especially  through  self-mastery,  until  one  becomes  the  steady,  disciplined, 
balanced  practitioner  who  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  mistakes, 
of  his  own  caprices.  With  the  growth  of  that  sort  of  freedom  which  is  in¬ 
separable  from  growing  mastery,  freedom  from  the  enslavement  of  the 
bungler,  freedom  from  the  narrowness  of  the  unimaginative  plodder, 
the  man  who  learns  his  job  to  the  bottom  in  its  relationship  to  his  neighbors’ 
jobs  will  find  himself  becoming  in  the  process  more  of  a  person  than  he 
could  ever  be  if  he  were  not  subjected  to  this  sort  of  demand  and  made 
the  recipient  of  this  sort  of  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  done  well 
with  what  was  given  to  him  in  trust  becomes  a  living  and  conscious  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  tremendous  and  inexhaustible  task  of  making  a  world  more 
nearly  fit  for  men  and  women  and  children  to  live  and  grow  in.  .  .  .  If  we 
think  of  daily  work,  then,  as  vocation  we  mean  that  daily  work  has  this 
double-sided  significance  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  God  and 
men  who  have  ears  to  hear.”36 

"The  worship  of  'the  right  direction’  is  a  fundamental  motive  in  art 
and  play  as  well  as  in  work.  .  .  .  Sincere  people  want  the  true  in  their  work 
as  well  as  in  their  thinking.  But  the  truth  is  an  Infinite,  and  the  will  to 
approach  it  is  an  infinite  intention.  The  fruit  of  this  infinite  intention 
would  be  our  utter  prostration  of  self  before  the  vision.  'Do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt.’  'Thy  will  not  mine  be  done.’.  .  .  It  is  obvious  enough  that  all 
work  is  supposed  to  fulfill  someone’s  plan  —  the  worker’s  plan  or  his 
master’s.  It  is  good  for  something.  .  .  .  'Success’  in  industry,  in  art,  or  in  love 
is  saved  from  bitterness  and  disappointment  because  we  regard  our  achieve¬ 
ments  far  more  symbolically  than  we  know,  and  rest  far  more  than  we  are 
aware  upon  the  backing  of  God.  .  .  .  When  we  try  to  serve  the  world  (or 
to  understand  it),  we  touch  what  is  divine.  We  get  our  dignity,  our 
courage,  our  joy  in  work  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  far-off  end,  always 
in  sight,  always  attainable,  never  at  any  moment  attained.  Service  is  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  a  tiny  insect  like  one  of  us  can  get  a  purchase  on 
the  whole  universe.  If  we  find  the  job  where  we  can  be  of  use,  we  are 
hitched  to  the  star  of  the  world,  and  move  with  it.”37 
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What  Shall  Our  Churches  Do? 


1 .  Recovery 

"...  Perhaps  a  further  form  of  clericalism  has  crept  in  through  this 
back  door.  It  is  widely  assumed,  at  least  tacitly,  that  the  churches  are 
present  in  any  group  of  activity  only  when  a  minister  is  present.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  means  that  the  churches 
are  present,  be  the  person  clergy  or  layman.  In  the  Protestant  view,  the 
churches  are  present  at  a  staff  meeting  of  the  junior  executives  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  or  at  a  meeting  of  a  grievance  committee,  or  in  a  harvester  crew, 
or  in  the  cast  of  a  theatrical  performance  staged  for  television,  if  in  any 
group  one  of  its  members  is  a  church  member.  .  .  .”38 

"In  the  individual  parish  or  congregation  there  is  needed  a  shift  of 
interest  from  a  too  exclusive  concentration  on  ecclesiastical  activities  to  a 
new  concern  with  the  life  of  Christians  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  tasks 
in  society.  In  place  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  draw  men  and  women 
into  the  round  of  Church  interests,  there  must  be  a  new  going  forth  of  the 
faith  and  endeavour  of  the  Church  into  all  the  spheres  of  the  common  life 
where  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  have  to  live  and  work  and  bear  their 
witness."39 

".  .  .  the  conception  of  Christian  vocation  has  grown  out  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Does  the  minister  really  believe 
in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers?  If  he  does,  if  he  preaches  it  not  only 
with  his  lips  but  with  his  life,  with  his  actions,  with  his  instinctive  re¬ 
sponses,  then  his  whole  life  will  serve  to  emphasize  that  he  is  one  us, 
not  one  apart  from  us.  The  profession  of  Christian  minister  is  under  great 
pressure  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  all  other  professions,  to  develop 
the  caste.  And  the  customs  of  the  caste  are  designed  to  separate  and  to 
emphasize  its  separateness."40 

"Suppose  I  am  a  coal  miner,  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  that  coal  is 
socially  necessary,  so  my  first  business  is  to  become  a  competent  coal  getter. 
But  that  is  not  my  only  business;  I  must  also  ask  questions  regarding  the 
whole  use  to  which  my  work  is  being  put,  and  to  make  a  judgment  about  this 
I  need  both  theological  and  technical  knowledge.  If  I  am  preoccupied  with 
my  job,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  a  front-rank  theologian  or  a  specialist  in  econom¬ 
ics.  I  shall  expect  the  Church  to  help  me  to  equip  myself  with  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  faith  to  give  me  a  grip  on  the  Christian  view  of  society 
and  of  industry;  ...  I  shall  not  expect  my  local  minister  to  teach  me  my 
Christian  responsibilities  as  miner,  but  I  shall  rightly  lay  on  him  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  me  the  elements  of  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world.  I  shall  expect  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  a  responsible  theologian; 
while  I,  for  my  part,  must  be  a  responsible  miner. 

"One  of  the  healthiest  signs  in  some  areas  of  Church  life  in  our  day 
is  the  way  in  which  laymen  are  more  and  more  making  this  kind  of  demand 
on  the  minister.  They  do  not  want  him  to  abandon  his  own  responsibility 
and  solve  their  problems  for  them;  but  they  do  expect  him  to  do  his  own 
job  well,  and  his  job  is  to  set  out  the  Biblical  and  Christian  view  of  God 
and  the  world.  TTiere  are  priceless  insights  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  teaching,  that  men  need  if  they  are  to  understand 
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their  Christian  calling  aright.  But  our  own  judgment  of  our  immediate 
duty  depends  not  only  on  a  grip  of  this  basic  teaching;  it  depends  also 
on  technical  information  about  my  particular  field  of  responsibility  — 
teaching  that  I  can  get  only  by  study  of  that  field  itself,  with  the  help  of 
the  best  secular  knowledge.  My  judgment  or  criticism  —  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  its  place  in  the  purpose  of  God,  to  take  our  particular  case  —  will 
be  sound  and  valid  in  proportion  as  I  understand  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  facts  involved.”41 

2.  Program 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Con¬ 
ference  occupational  groups: 

{Attorneys)  "As  to  the  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  by  the  churches 
or  professional  ministers,  two  areas  were  suggested.  First,  leadership  or 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  such  discussion  groups  and  guidance  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  to  develop  self-examination  and  critical  appraisal. 
In  large  churches  such  groups  might  be  found  within  a  particular  congre¬ 
gation,  but  more  usually  would  require  the  inclusion  or  lawyers  from  a 
number  of  churches.  The  desirability  of  an  interdenominational  group  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Second,  the  response  which  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
quests  for  spiritual  guidance  to  lawyers  or  parties  to  a  dispute  when  such 
advice  is  sought.  Possibly  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  practices 
which  might  lead  to  a  request  for  such  assistance.” 

( Government  Service)  ”.  .  .  The  local  church  in  most  cases  needs  a  thorough 
reorganization,  so  that  laymen’s  witness  (that  of  both  men  and  women) 
may  be  fully  made.  In  relation  to  government  workers,  such  use  of  laymen 
will  necessitate  a  change  in  the  not  uncommon  estimate  that  ’government 
jobs  are  tainted,’  and  may  involve  ministers’  finding  out  by  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  what  such  jobs  mean  to  those  who  hold  them.  .  .  .  Vocational 
study  groups  . .  .  should  certainly  be  encouraged  in  every  community.  If  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  local  parish  does  not  include  enough  members  of  a  particular 
vocational  group,  the  effort  should  be  under  a  council  of  churches  or 
YM — YWCA  auspices.  ...  In  Sunday  church  sendees,  it  might  be  proposed 
that  the  pastor  announce,  'George  Smith  has  this  past  week  begun  his 
career  with  the  government,  in  the  service  of  the  state;  we  in  the  Church 
wish  him  Godspeed  and  Christian  effectiveness  in  his  duties.’  Another  form 
of  church  recognition  might  be  a  community  dedication  service,  in  which 
occupational  groups  after  a  period  of  study  are  specially  dedicated  in  their 
several  fields  of  work.” 

( Health  Services)  ”.  .  .  We  recommend.  .  .  that  study  and  discussion  groups 
be  set  up  in  our  churches  bringing  together  Christian  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  social  workers,  etc.  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  their  tasks  in  the 
light  of  Christian  faith  and  human  need,  and  for  focusing  an  activated 
Christian  public  opinion  on  health-related  problems;  .  .  .  that  our  churches 
take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  such  leadership  in  this  field  to  encourage 
the  study  by  its  members  of  community  health  needs  and  available  services. 
We  believe  that  ’grass  roots’  action  is  important  here,  as  in  other  areas  of 
social  concern,  to  encourage  Christian  vocation.” 
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{Labor:  Factory  and  Office)  "...  The  group  suggested  that  local  churches 
might  help  in  choice  of  vocation  (1)  by  pooling  their  knowledge  of  job 
opportunities  for  vocational  guidance  of  their  members  and  (2)  by  molding 
attitudes  of  young  people  in  the  direction  of  respect  for  all  types  of  work 
—  manual  as  well  as  white-collar  and  professional  —  and  by  imbuing 
them  with  a  feeling  of  consecration  in  whatever  line  of  work  they  happen 
to  select." 

{Service  and  Sales)  "The  group  further  recommended  that  the  local  church 
should  (1)  continue  the  united  effort  begun  here  on  an  international  and 
interdenominational  basis  to  activate  the  seven-days-a-week  Christian  pro¬ 
gram,  (2)  seek  to  organize  across  denominational  lines  occupational  groups 
which  would  study  their  Christian  responsibility  in  their  respective  voca¬ 
tions,  and  (3)  reorient  its  teaching  in  such  new  forms  and  expressions  as 
will  meet  today’s  need.  .  .  .”42 

Section  VI:  Discussion  Questions  and  Sample  Situations 

"...  1  ask  you  to  put  these  questions  to  yourself,  in  terms  of  the  first 
person.  Is  my  work  consistent  with  the  serious  purpose  of  God?  Can  I 
regard  it  as  a  divine  appointment?  Is  it  contributing  to  my  own  devel¬ 
opment  and  to  the  service  of  my  fellowmen?  ...  In  the  same  light,  let 
us  look  at  the  work  of  others.  Is  the  work  we  expect  them  to  do,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  ask  them  to  do  it,  consistent  with  their 
dignity,  and  such  that  they  can  readily  recognize  their  work  as  given 
of  God?  Indeed,  is  it  given  of  God?" — Rev.  William  J.  Gallagher 

How  Should  the  Chairman  Plan  His  Discussion  Group? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  each  chairman  should  aim  primarily 
to  open  up  areas  for  future  exploration  and  to  raise  questions  without  pressing 
too  far  into  their  answers.  The  limitations  of  the  time  available  will  tend  to 
make  any  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  answers  or  solutions  superficial  and 
platitudinous. 

The  chairman  should  begin  by  giving  each  member  of  the  group  a  chance 
to  identify  himself,  first,  in  terms  of  his  church  life  and  activities  and,  second, 
in  terms  of  his  past  and  present  occupation.  Next,  he  should  draw  out  areas  of 
problems  and  types  of  situations  which  create  significant  ethical  dilemmas  for 
Christians  at  work.  The  discussion  on  these  should  at  this  time  be  just  enough 
for  the  group  to  understand  what  is  proposed.  A  third  step  is  to  establish  prior¬ 
ities  among  these  problems  or  situations  which  may  be  profitably  explored 
within  the  time  available.  The  chairman  should  keep  the  discussion  as  close  to 
concrete  problems  and  specific  issues  as  possible  by  drawing  out  incidents  from 
the  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  members  which  illustrate  the  difficulties  in 
reaching  decisions  in  accord  w'ith  Christian  principles. 

Before  the  group  breaks  up,  the  chairman  should  point  up  both  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  the  practical  purpose  of  the  discussion  by  having  the  group  sug¬ 
gest,  first,  the  factors  affecting  the  Christian  meaning  of  work  today  and  the 
practices  which  create  ethical  dilemmas  in  daily  work  which  church  people 
should  continue  to  explore.  The  discussion  should  also  conclude  with  suggestions 
on  what  the  individual  Christian  w’orker  should  look  for  from  the  churches  and 
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what  the  churches  should  look  for  from  Christian  workers  in  the  development 
of  an  effective  church  program  related  to  the  Christian  and  his  occupation. 
Throughout  their  time  together  the  chairman  should  occasionally  summarize 
the  discussion  and  should  certainly  do  so  at  the  conclusion. 

The  following  procedures  reported  by  several  of  the  occupational  group 
leaders  should  be  studied  and  where  possible  used  or  adapted. 

"An  effort  was  made  to  acquaint  members  of  the  group  with  one 
another  and  with  each  other’s  backgrounds  and  problems.  There  was  an 
emphasis  throughout  on  familiarity  with  names  and  on  the  establishment 
of  a  friendly  spirit  of  teamwork.  After  presentation  of  the  aims  of  the 
conference,  the  group  was  asked  to  suggest  an  agenda  for  the  series. 
Suggestions  were  recorded  on  a  large  tablet  as  a  guide  to  group  thinking. 
At  the  second  session,  members  were  asked  to  write  suggestions  on  slips 
of  paper.  This  device  was  used  to  draw  ideas  from  the  less  articulate  mem¬ 
bers.  In  discussion  of  topics  on  the  agenda,  it  was  suggested  that  the  group 
illustrate  with  comments  from  personal  experience.  These  illustrations  (or 
case  histories)  served  as  the  main  stimulus  to  group  discussion.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  was  limited  to  summarizing  and  pointing  up  questions 
raised  by  these  personal  observations.’’43 

"Some  time  was  given  in  the  first  meeting  to  getting  acquainted,  not 
merely  in  terms  of  name,  home  city,  business,  and  church  affiliation,  but 
also  in  terms  of  activities  in  the  church  and  community,  and  also  in  respect 
to  the  reasons  for  attendance  at  the  Conference  and  the  personal  problems 
they  were  meeting  in  these  vocational  activities.  Several  expressed  their 
feeling  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  that  this  time  spent  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  a  community  of  interest,  confidence,  and  informality, 
and  had  given  them  a  realization  that  here  was  a  group  sincerely  interested 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  God’s  Kingdom  in  their  business.’’44 

"...  We  began  with  the  chairman’s  statement  on  Christian  vocation, 
the  aims  of  the  discussion,  and  a  brief  list  of  typical  problems  of  ethics 
facing  the  Christian  lay  executive.  The  group  added  to  this  list  and  then 
chose  which  of  the  problems  would  come  under  discussion.”45 

The  following  questions  and  sample  situations  are  designed  primarily  for 
occupational  groups.  However,  these  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
generalized  discussion  of  daily  work  as  called  for  in  several  of  the  earlier  alter¬ 
native  programs.  In  contrast,  the  questions  can  also  be  used  for  a  specific  occu¬ 
pational  group  meeting  over  a  prolonged  period. 

Obviously,  only  a  few  of  the  questions  can  be  used  in  any  conference  or 
local  church  program.  However,  a  wide  choice  is  offered  to  serve  the  diversity 
of  the  interest  of  the  leaders  and  the  character  of  the  groups. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

Daily  Work  Today :  Its  Significance  and  Ethical  Issues  (see  Section  IV) 

1.  Discuss  and  illustrate  the  application  in  your  occupation  of  such  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  as  treating  persons  as  persons,  integrity,  stewardship,  and  social 
responsibility. 
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2.  Describe  the  technical  competence  required  in  the  performance  of 
your  job.  What  is  the  "more”  that  is  needed? 

3.  What  is  there  about  the  work  process  and  its  goods  and  services  that 
give  your  occupation  Christian  meaning  and  significance?  What  factors  tend 
to  diminish  or  reduce  these  to  a  minimum? 

4.  How  many  people  are  affected,  and  in  what  way,  by  the  work  you  do 
each  day?  Directly?  Indirectly? 

5.  What  position  should  a  Christian  take  toward  a  job  which,  although 
not  antisocial,  caters  to  an  artificial  or  a  trivial  want  rather  than  to  a  human  need  ? 

6.  In  terms  of  specific  situations,  discuss  and  evaluate  the  following  ways 
Christians  can  act  in  matters  involving  their  conscience  through  1)  individual 
action  (individual  protest,  individual  resignation,  etc.),  2)  collective  action 
(group  protest,  labor  unions,  trade  or  professional  associations,  etc.),  and  3) 
political  action  (legislation,  membership  in  civic  organizations,  etc.). 

7.  When  you  probe  beneath  the  surface  of  your  own  occupation  or  job, 
what  are  some  of  its  blind  spots  in  terms  of  Christian  principles  ? 

8.  What  is  the  prevailing  view  within  your  occupation  of  its  primary  task 
or  function  ?  What  incentives  are  depended  upon  to  fulfill  this  task  or  function  ? 
To  what  extent  are  these  incentives  in  accord  with  Christian  motivation? 

9.  What  answers  do  you  think  the  layman  should  give  to  the  Bishop  of 
Madura’s  question,  "What  difference  should  my  Christianity  make  to  the  work 
I  do,  the  decisions  I  make,  and  the  plans  I  adopt  at  my  work  from  Monday 
through  Saturday?”  Discuss  the  answers  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  requirements  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

10.  Discuss  the  practical  difference  between  Christian  witness  and  Chris¬ 
tian  vocation.  (But  don’t  get  bogged  down  over  semantics!) 

11.  What  opportunities  does  your  occupation  offer  for  a  Christian  worker 
through  political  and  other  social  measures  to  further  human  rights,  economic 
justice,  freedom  of  speech  and  association,  and  international  peace? 

12.  If  his  job  or  occupation  provides  goods  and  services  which  meet  a 
primary  requirement  for  individual  health  and  well-being,  what  political  and 
other  responsibilities  does  a  Christian  worker  have  toward  assuring  that  these 
goods  and  sendees  will  become  accessible  to  all  who  need  them  regardless  of 
race  or  income? 

13.  Several  Buffalo  Conference  occupational  groups  referred  to  specific 
needs  of  high  ethical  concern  in  their  occupations,  whose  solutions  call  for 
action  by  the  community  or  nation  as  well  as  by  those  within  the  occupation. 
Identify  and  discuss  problems  of  this  kind  in  your  own  occupation. 


Christianity,  the  Churches,  and  the  Occupations 

1.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  a  sermon  or  took  part  in  a  church 
program  where  more  than  casual  reference  was  made  to  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  his  daily  work?  Discuss  the  implications  of  your  answer. 
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2.  Since  the  Reformation  what  changes  in  property  relations  caused  by 
the  industrial  revolution  have  in  turn  resulted  in  changed  work  relations,  such 
as  in  agriculture,  industry,  finance,  etc.?  Discuss  the  implications  of  these  changes 
for  the  relevance  of  the  Reformation  view  toward  daily  work  as  one’s  calling. 

3.  Describe  and  compare  the  medieval  and  the  Reformation  approach  to 
Christian  discipleship  in  the  world  of  work. 

4.  How  has  the  approach  of  the  Reformation  to  daily  work  been  changed 
or  modified  among  Protestants?  Which  of  these  changes  are  due  to  the  inroads 
of  secularism  and  similar  causes  and  which  are  understandable  in  the  light  of 
the  subsequent  developments  of  technology,  industrialism,  and  mass  production? 

5.  Give  the  reasons  for  your  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
following: 

.  .  Imagine  four  sets  of  parents,  each  with  two  adult  children. 
Assume  that  these  children  are  equal  in  their  commitment  to  be  Christian 
in  their  chosen  occupations. 

"Of  one  set  of  parents,  one  son  is  a  minister  and  the  other  a  missionary. 

"Of  another  set  of  parents,  the  daughter  is  a  director  of  religious 
education,  and  the  son  the  production  manager  of  an  aluminum  corporation. 

"Of  the  third  set  of  parents,  one  son  is  manager  of  a  consumer  co¬ 
operative  store,  and  the  other  the  organizer  for  a  labor  union. 

"Of  the  fourth  set  of  parents,  one  son  is  a  doffer  in  a  textile  mill,  the 
other  a  tool  pusher  in  an  oil  field. 

"In  terms  of  the  status  before  God  of  the  daily  work  of  their  children, 
is  the  contribution  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  any  one  set  of  parents  greater 
than  that  of  the  others?"46 

6.  Discuss  the  bearing  of  the  words  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread"  upon  the  Christian  significance  of  modern  work  and  the 
ethical  problems  a  Christian  confronts  in  his  daily  work. 

7.  How  can  a  sense  of  Christian  vocation  be  safeguarded  from  certain 
misinterpretations  which  lead  to  1)  pious  sentimentalism,  2)  self-righteousness, 
3)  materialism,  and  4)  sanctioning  the  status  quo? 

8.  What  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  1)  laymen  and  2)  clergymen 
in  initiating  and  developing  an  effective  church  program  on  the  Christian  and 
his  occupation. 


Sample  Situations 

Would  they  have  reached  the  same  conclusion ? 

".  .  .  The  vigorous  methods  of  evangelism  pursued  by  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  became  very  unpopular  among  the  influential  people  in  a  certain 
city.  Several,  charged  with  infraction  of  minor  ordinances,  were  apprehended 
and  held  pending  furnishing  of  bail.  Securing  bail  proved  difficult  in  the 
community  until  a  restaurant  owner  finally  decided  to  act  as  surety  on  the 
bond.  When,  in  retaliation,  his  liquor  license  was  revoked,  he  sought  to 
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protect  himself  from  such  abuse  of  governmental  power  by  suing  the 
official  who  revoked  the  license.  Obviously,  such  a  suit  would  be  unpopular 
with  the  same  influential  group  whose  attitude  had  induced  the  revocation. 
Although  the  action  was  proper  and  involved  upholding  one  of  our  most 
important  civil  rights,  the  right  to  be  released  on  bail,  many  leading  law 
firms  declined  to  prosecute  the  action.  The  query  arises  —  if  those  lawyers 
who  refused  to  maintain  such  suit  had  faced  the  question  as  Christian 
laymen ,  would  they  have  reached  the  same  conclusion?”  (italics  added)47 

With  kindness  and  firmness 

"...  A  very  dramatic  illustration  involved  a  member  of  the  group  who 
had  met  with  severe  restrictions  and  abuse  because  of  his  race.  In  his  plant, 
Negroes  were  limited  in  opportunity  to  the  most  menial  positions.  When 
the  union  w'as  organized,  he  was  given  a  chance  at  a  more  skilled  job.  His 
immediate  supervisor,  however,  as  well  as  many  of  his  fellow  employees, 
did  everything  possible  to  prevent  his  learning  the  new  job,  including 
verbal  and  physical  abuse.  He  was  able  to  keep  his  temper  and  to  retaliate 
with  kindness  and  understanding,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  firmness 
in  determination  to  learn  the  new  job.  As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  of 
Christian  character,  other  workers  came  to  respect  him,  and  he  was  elected 
as  a  choice  of  all  racial  groups  to  a  high  post  in  his  union.’’48 

Honesty  in  recommendations 

"I  question  my  honesty  when  [as  a  teacher  I  am}  asked  to  give  a 
recommendation  if  I  withhold  all  the  facts  when  I  feel  it  may  hurt  a  pupil’s 
opportunity  for  employment.”49 

When  you  sell  a  " kicking  cow ” 

"The  line  of  honesty  (for  our  own  discussion  we  set  down  these  three 
positions) : 

"1 — The  little  white  lie,  or  falsification.  ('The  cow  kicks  just  a  little 
bit;  she  is  really  quite  a  kicker.) 

"2 — If  he  doesn’t  ask,  then  I  won’t  tell.  If  he  asks  I  will  tell  the  truth. 
(’Yes,  the  cow  does  kick.’) 

"3 — To  tell  the  truth  whether  the  question  is  asked  or  not.  (The  cow 
is  a  kicker’.)”50 

Strikes  and  scabs 

"R - said  she  likes  to  go  by  the  Golden  Rule  but  it  doesn’t  always 

work  out.  L - said  maybe  the  motto  should  be  ’Do  others  as  they  do  you. 

Another  said  that  it  was  sometimes  a  great  strain  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  leader  asked  how  would  the  girls  on  strike  apply  this  rule  in  relation 
to  the  employer  and  ‘scabs.’  This  brought  up  a  discussion  on  what  sort  of 

treatment  should  be  given  to  scabs  after  a  strike  was  over.  A - wondered 

whether  the  silent  treatment,  etc.  given  scabs  in  the  plant  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  She  thought  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  win  them  over 

to  the  union  by  positive  means.  L - felt  that  when  she  got  back  into  the 

plant  she  personally  did  not  feel  like  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
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scabs,  but  that  since  the  plant  was  so  large  the  scabs  would  not  realize  her 
attitude.  It  was  pointed  out  that  everyone  would  probably  have  the  same 

attitude  as  L - .  After  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  on  this  question  the 

only  thing  agreed  upon  was  that  people  can  be  changed,  but  by  what  means 
was  not  agreed  upon.”51 

Is  a  "slow-down”  ever  morally  justifiable ? 

"We  started  out  feeling  that  our  primary  obligation  in  an  industrial 
plant  was  to  do  an  honest  day’s  work.  As  soon  as  we  tried  it,  we  found 
there  were  agreed  limits  among  the  workers  themselves  about  the  pace  of 
that  work.  They  were  on  guard  against  speeding  up,  and  their  only  safe¬ 
guard  was  to  regulate  their  work  to  a  good  jog-trot  pace  and  to  hold  it  by 
common  agreement.  Even  on  piece  work,  where  special  rates  were  paid  for 
production  above  a  basic  level  and  where  we  might  have  expected  workers 
to  go  all  out  for  top  pay,  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  production 
down.  The  reason  for  this,  of  coure,  was  that  if  it  became  obvious  that  men 
could  work  harder  than  they  did,  the  basic  level  would  be  raised  and  it 
would  become  correspondingly  difficult  to  earn  piece-work  benefits.  We 
found  these  go-slow  tactics  not  'pure  cussedness,’  but  a  defense  technique 
learned  the  hard  way.”52 

The  worker-citizen  conflict 

"An  editorial  in  a  local  paper  aroused  a  teacher’s  indignation  when  he 
was  newly  arrived  on  the  college  faculty.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  it 
which  he  showed  the  President.  The  President  gave  the  impression  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  letter  unpolitic.  The  teacher  did  not  send  it,  although  he  feels 
that,  as  a  citizen,  he  owed  his  community  a  refutation  of  the  editorial.”53 

What  information  do  bread  makers  owe  the  consumer? 

'  [The  issue  was  raised  concerning}  the  question  of  bread  makers 
not  informing  the  public  that  the  ingredients  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
synthetics,  the  public  at  large  not  realizing  that  bread  made  today  does  not 
contain  the  same  ingredients  it  once  did.  The  girls  seemed  to  feel  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  intelligence  of  the  buyer.  They  felt  a  great  number 
of  people  were  aware  of  the  change  in  our  food  processing.  They  admitted 
some  people  were  incapable  of  assimilating  this  information.”54 

Do  you  agree? 

"As  an  important  medium  of  communications,  there  are  rules  and 
regulations  for  most  situations  which  arise  in  the  radio  business,  but  there 

are  exceptions.  As  an  exception,  T -  mentioned  the  recent  effort  to 

unionize  the  department  stores  in - .  He  said  that  recently  his  station 

had  been  approached  by - of  the  C.I.O.,  who  wished  to  present  their 

case  against  the  department  stores  to  the  public.  The  department  stores  were 
substantial  buyers  of  time  on  his  station.  He  presented  this  conflict  to  his 
Board  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  that  the  C.I.O.  should  be  sold 
time  at  10:45  p.m.  The  time  was  sold  rather  than  donated  as  a  public 
service  item  because  the  subject  was  one  which  would  be  of  interest  to  a 
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small,  rather  than  to  a  large,  segment  of  the  community.  This  was  a  difficult 

ethical  conflict  which  T - felt  had  been  met  fairly  and  squarely.  He  was 

not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  C.I.O.  later  stated  they  had  been  offered 
too  late  an  hour.  No  early  hour  was  available,  and  the  time  to  which  the 
C.I.O.  objected  has  since  been  sold  to  a  commercial  sponsor.”55 

Can  one  " afford ”  ethics  before  achieving  success? 

"I  sat  at  a  luncheon  of  a  small  group  of  businessmen  who  were  both 
successful  in  business  and  genuinely  concerned  with  applying  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  table  conversation  dwelt  at  some  length  on  whether  it  is  easier 
to  be  ethical  after  one  has  made  the  grade  financially.  Do  ethics  become 
good  business  as  one  becomes  relatively  free  from  the  need  to  pinch  pennies? 
There  was  an  agreement  that  this  was  a  genuine  problem  in  their  own 
experience  and  in  that  of  others  whom  they  have  observed.  The  problem  is 
suggested  by  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  less  pressures  to  unethical 
practices  on  businesses  which  have  achieved  a  measure  of  stability  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  market,  such  as  some  major  industrial  corporations,  than  on 
small  undertakings  in  fields  where  there  is  fierce  competition  among 
multiple  firms  or  in  instances  where  new  businesses  are  struggling  for  their 
continued  existence.  The  ethical  issues  raised  apply  to  an  individual  who  is 
seeking  to  'go  up  the  ladder’  in  terms  of  his  own  status  in  his  occupation, 
as  well  as  to  the  decisions  which  he  may  have  to  make  in  reference  to  his 
firm  in  its  interest  in  ’going  up  the  ladder’.”56 
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PART  THREE:  PROGRAM  OPTIONS  AND 

PLANNING  SUGGESTIONS 


Section  VII:  Area  and  Community  Conferences 

"The  Reformatio n  doctrine  of  the  calling  of  the  Christian  man  must 
be  re-emphasized  and  all  work  must  be  done  'as  unto  God.'  The  Lord 
is  present  not  alone  in  the  broken  bread  and  the  sacred  wine  of  Holy 
Communion,  but  is  present,  too,  in  the  sacred  labor  that  brings  to  man 
his  daily  bread.  When  a  tnan  thinks  of  himself  as  a  priest  of  God,  his 
work  becomes  a  sacred  calling ." — National  Study  Conference  on 
the  Church  and  Economic  Life,  February  1950. 

The  program  suggestions  in  this  Section  have  in  mind  two  general  situa¬ 
tions.  One  are  conferences  planned  by  councils  of  churches  or  other  cooperating 
church  groups.  The  other  is  a  denominational  program  by  a  state  or  city  body 
which  brings  together  church  people  from  a  number  of  local  churches. 

The  times  are  given  below  merely  to  suggest  the  proportionate  amount 
allotted  among  the  various  program  events.  The  contents  of  the  addresses,  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  and  worship  services,  are  suggested  in  other  Sections. 


Two  Sessions  (afternoon  and  evening) 


2.30 

2:45 

3:45-5:30 

6:00 

7:30 

8:30 

9:00 

9:20-9:30 


Opening  Devotions 

Opening  Address  (one  or  two  speakers) 
Occupational  Discussion  Groups 
Supper 

Brief  Report  from  a  Buffalo  Conference  Delegate 
Occupational  Discussion  Groups  (concluded) 

Brief  Reports  from  the  Groups 
Address:  Summary  and  Follow-up 
Closing  Worship 


Three  Sessions  (all  day) 

A.  Morning 

9:30  Opening  Worship  and  Chairman’s  Remarks 

10:00  Opening  Address  (one  or  two  speakers) 

11:00  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 

B.  Luncheon — 1:00  p.m.  (optional,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  at 
least  one  conference  meal. 

Brief  Report  from  a  Buffalo  Conference  Delegate 

C.  Afternoon 

2:30-5:30  Occupational  Groups  (concluded) 

D.  Supper — 6:00  (see  luncheon) 

E.  Evening 

7:30  Brief  Reports  from  Occupational  Groups 

8:30  Address:  Summary  and  Follow-up 

9:15-9:30  Closing  Worship 
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Four  Sessions  (evening  and  all  of  the  following  day) 

A.  First  Evening 

7:30  Opening  Address  (one  or  two  speakers) 

8:45  Worship  Service 

9:00-10:15  General  Discussion  Groups 

B.  Morning 

9:30  An  Address 

10:15-12:00  General  Discussion  Groups  (concluded) 

C.  Luncheon — 12:30  p.m. 

General  Discussion  Group  Reports 

D.  Afternoon 

2:30-5:30  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 

E.  Supper — 6:00 

Brief  Report  from  a  Buffalo  Conference  Delegate 

F.  Evening 

7:30  Reports  from  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 

8:30  Address:  Summary  and  Follow-up 

9:00-9:15  Closing  Worship 

Five  or  More  Sessions 

The  additional  time  should  be  given  first  to  the  occupational  groups,  and, 
if  there  is  still  further  time,  then  to  the  general  discussion  group. 

Programs  Where  One  Occupation  Is  Dominant 

This  situation  is  found  primarily  in  rural  areas.  It  may  also  be  found  in 
urban  neighborhoods  chiefly  made  up  of  industrial  and  other  wage  earners.  The 
patterns  for  conferences  or  local  church  programs  apply  here,  the  main  modifica¬ 
tion  being  in  the  refinement  of  occupational  problems  and  situations.  Taking 
the  rural  areas  as  an  example,  such  refinement  would  lead  to  the  following 
occupational  categories  for  which  occupational  groups  should  be  provided: 
Farm  Laborers,  Farm  Operators,  Leaders  of  Farm  Organizations,  Federal  and 
State  Farm  Government  Officials,  Merchants  and  Suppliers  in  Farm  Areas, 
Processors  of  Farm  Products,  etc. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  searching  analysis  and  review  made,  either 
by  a  speaker  or  in  a  forum,  of  the  character,  trends,  structure,  and  issues  in 
agriculture  in  their  relevance  to  Christian  living  in  daily  work. 


Section  VIII:  Local  Church  Programs 

".  .  .  It  is  unfortunately  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  our  current  religion, 
including  the  Christian  religion,  touches  the  life  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  at  distressingly  few  points.  Most  people,  when  they  discuss  what 
religion  means,  make  reference  to  only  one  activity — church-going. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  church-going  .  .  .  but  a 
religion  which  stops  with  this  is  wretchedly  weak,  too  weak  to  revive 
our  sagging  culture.  Christianity  lives  or  dies,  not  by  what  goes  on  in 
the  churches,  but  by  what  goes  on  outside  them.” — Elton  Trueblood 
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There  are  rich  program  possibilities  within  the  local  church  itself  and  its 
adult  and  young  adult  groups.  Suggestions  are  made  in  this  Section  by  which 
the  conference  methods  discussed  elsewhere  may  be  effectively  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  local  churches. 


One  Session  (afternoon  or  evening) 

2:30  or  8:00  Opening  Worship 


2:45  or  8:15 
3:15  or  8:45 

3:45  or  9:15 
4:30-4:45  or 
10:00-10:15 


Opening  Address 

Forum  with  ten-minute  presentations  by  three  lay  people 
concentrating  on  Christian  responsibility  in  relation  to 
the  ethical  problems  in  their  particular  occupations 

Discussion  and  comment  from  the  floor 
Closing  Address  and  Worship 


A  Sunday  Program 
A.  Morning 

The  regular  service  of  worship  will  be  planned  as  a  part  of  the  day’s 
program.  The  sermon  will  provide  the  Christian  background  and 
orientation. 


B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 


Luncheon  (optional) 

Afternoon 

2:30-3:00  Address  on  the  nature  and  ethical  problems  of  daily 
work  today 

3:00-5:30  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 
6:00  Dinner 


Evening 

7:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30-9:45 


Occupational  Discussion  Groups  (concluded) 
Reports  of  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 
Address:  Summary  and  Follow-up 
Closing  Worship 


Four  or  More  Sessions  (over  a  period  of  weeks) 

First  Session 

Opening  Address  (one  or  two  speakers) 

Service  of  Worship 

Middle  Sessions  (two  or  more) 

Several  alternatives  allow  for  differences  in  the  available  leadership 
and  the  amount  of  occupational  diversity  in  local  situations. 

A.  Occupational  Panels  or  Forums 

Each  evening  would  focus  upon  a  particular  occupation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  begin  with  two  or  three  twelve- to-fif teen-minute  talks  by 
laymen  in  the  occupation  under  study.  These  speakers  should 
limit  themselves  to  the  ethical  problems  and  issues  about  which  a 
Christian  should  be  sensitive,  raised  by  the  character,  assumptions, 
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and  practices  in  that  occupation.  The  evening  should  provide  time 
for  questions  and  comments  from  the  audience. 

or 

B.  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 

The  entire  group  will  be  divided  into  the  occupational  groups. 
For  procedures  and  discussion  material  see  Section  VI. 

or 

C.  General  Discussion  Groups 

Some  churches  may  not  feel  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  plan  for 
discussion  on  particular  occupations.  These  circumstances  could 
be  due  to  the  lack  of  leadership  or  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of 
the  church  membership.  They  could  include  also  the  feeling  that 
the  first  year  might  best  be  spent  in  laying  a  foundation  of  a 
general  kind  on  which  to  build  another  year.  The  group  as  a  whole 
could  be  kept  together  as  a  general  discussion  group  or  divided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  groups  for  more  effective  participation. 
Under  this  set-up  the  procedures  and  discussion  materials  given 
in  Sections  IV  and  V  are  applicable. 

Final  Session 

Reports  from  General  or  Occupational  Discussion  Groups 
Address:  Summary  and  Follow-up 
Closing  Worship  Service 

An  Alternative  Program  (four  sessions) 

Each  session  will  deal  with  one  of  the  "Four  Basic  Questions”  found  on 
page  1  and  elaborated  with  study  outline,  related  readings,  and  discussion  ques¬ 
tions  in  Sections  IV  and  V.  After  a  brief  worship  period  the  leader  should  intro¬ 
duce  the  basic  question  of  the  evening  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  background 
and  to  stimulate  discussion.  The  members  should  be  assigned  readings  in  between 
the  sessions. 


Section  IX:  Planning  Your  Program 

"It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  that  the  concern 
of  the  Christian  is  with  two  distinct  questions.  The  first  is  how  he  may 
act  rightly  in  a  given  situation,  the  second  whether  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
what  he  can  to  change  the  situation. ” — J.  H.  Oldham 

The  Planning  Committee 

When  a  basic  decision  has  been  reached  by  a  denominational  body,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  churches,  or  a  local  church  to  hold  a  conference,  the  planning  from  the 
ground  up  should  be  undertaken  preferably  by  a  committee  especially  constituted. 
It  should  be  sufficiently  representative  of  the  denomination  or  local  church 
group  and  the  occupational  range  of  the  church  members.  Its  membership 
should  be  overwhelmingly  lay.  If  the  planning  committee  has  fifteen  members. 
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it  is  suggested  that  twelve  of  them  be  laymen.  Its  chairman  should  be  a  layman 
with  a  clergyman  as  vice  chairman  or  secretary.  If  possible  it  should  include 
Buffalo  Conference  delegates. 

The  first  task  of  the  planning  committee  is  to  understand  what  is  involved 
in  the  theme.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  should  be  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  itself.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed,  first,  that  each  member  be 
expected  to  come  having  done  his  "homework”  by  having  read  at  least  two  of 

the  titles  recommended  for  planning  committee  members  on  page  . ,  and, 

second,  that  each  of  these  titles  be  briefly  summarized  by  one  of  the  members. 


Date  and  Place 

Careful  exploration  should  be  made  to  assure  that  the  time  selected  will  not 
conflict  with  other  meetings.  When  the  decision  has  been  made,  equal  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  later  conflicting  arrangements  by  other  groups. 

A  place  should  be  secured  which  will  provide  1 )  a  room  for  the  conference 
as  a  whole,  2)  a  sufficient  number  of  small  rooms  for  the  discussion  groups,  and 
3)  eating  facilities  where  meals  are  desired. 


Conference  Speakers 

Who  should  be  thought  of  as  speakers?  It  will  have  been  noted  that  in 
each  case  in  the  preceding  sections  it  was  suggested  that  the  opening  address  be 
given  either  by  one  or  two  speakers.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  address  should 
cover  two  main  aspects.  First,  the  place  which  the  Christian  faith  gives  to  occu¬ 
pations  and  daily  work,  and,  second,  the  character  and  problems  of  daily  work 
today.  If  two  speakers  are  available,  it  is  suggested  that  a  clergyman  undertake 
the  first  and  a  layman  the  second  part;  if  one  speaker  is  desired,  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  clergyman  will  be  familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  closing  address  is  in  each  case  intended  to  focus  on  the  implications 
of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  his  daily  work  for  the  program  of  the  churches. 
Mere  again  if  possible  this  should  be  presented  from  the  view  of  a  layman  and 
of  a  clergyman.  However  presented,  it  should  end  on  a  note  of  inspiration  and 
challenge. 

In  Sections  IV  and  V  will  be  found  an  outline  together  with  readings, 
suggesting  the  main  elements  in  the  topics  of  the  addresses  and  discussion 

groups. 

Promotion  and  Recruitment 

The  planning  committee  should  be  certain  to  enlist  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  the  leaders,  both  clergy  and  laity,  of  the  churches  of  their  area  or 
city  so  that  their  help  will  be  assured  in  the  promotion  and  recruitment  of  the 
conference  members.  Of  vital  need  is  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  all,  first,  that 
each  local  church  will  be  represented;  second,  that  the  persons  attending  will  be 
overwhelmingly  lay  people;  and  third,  that  a  conscious  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  a  broad  occupational  representation  by  the  laymen  attending.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  last  point  cannot  be  overstated.  The  planning  committee  can 
help  by  emphasizing  the  occupations  that  may  more  easily  be  overlooked. 
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The  Discussion  Leaders 

It  is  obvious  that  a  conference  of  this  kind  will  depend  largely  upon  them 
for  its  results.  Who  should  they  be?  A  primary  consideration  should  be  experi¬ 
ence  in  discussion  group  leadership.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  strong 
feeling  for  and  understanding  of  the  outreach  of  Christian  faith  into  the  social 
issues  of  the  day.  To  these  requirements  should  be  added  that  the  chairman 
himself  be  a  worker  in  the  occupation  of  his  group. 

What  pre-conference  training  of  leaders  should  there  be?  Certainly  it 
should  be  expected  that  each  discussion  leader  will  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  at  least  the  books  recommended  earlier.  Second,  he  should  give  special 
attention  to  the  outlines,  discussion  questions,  and  sample  situations  in  this 
pamphlet.  Third,  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  should  be  arranged,  preferably  some¬ 
time  before  the  conference,  otherwise  just  prior  to  it. 
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PART  FOUR:  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 


Section  X:  Worship  Aids 

Note:  This  Section  was  prepared  and  written  by  Rev.  Marvin  Halverson, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Department  of  Worship  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
Division  of  Christian  Life  and  Work,  National  Council  of  Churches 

(1)  Meditations 

This  section  contains  suggestions  for  the  making  of  three  meditations. 
The  Scripture  headings  give  a  general  title  for  each.  A  prayer  should  be  used 
as  a  preparation.  In  each  case  nothing  is  said  about  the  type  of  prayer  and 
resolution  which  will  arise  from  the  meditation.  These  are  left  to  be  formed  by 
the  person  who  meditates. 

1.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  1  have  chosen  you. 

Scripture  passage.  Matt.  4.  18-22. 

Consider  that  all  our  powers  of  mind  and  body  are  God's  gifts  to  us; 
that  our  thanksgiving  is  the  use  of  these  gifts  in  his  service; 
that  these  gifts  enable  us  to  obey  him  in  a  particular  way  through  the 
career  to  which  he  calls  us; 

that  this  calling  means  for  us  hardship  and  adventure,  many  friends 
and  many  enemies. 

2.  Beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints. 

Scripture  passage.  Matt.  4.  1-11. 

Consider  that  our  Lord’s  temptation  was  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
wrong  way; 

that  our  temptation  is  often  to  do  the  wrong  thing; 

that  God  leads  us  into  the  true  way  and  sustains  us  in  following  it; 

that  he  does  not  guide  us  against  our  will; 

that  he  answers  our  strivings  to  know  his  will  for  us; 

that  our  strivings  begin  in  being  receptive  and  are  continued  in  our 
active  obedience  to  the  divine  prompting; 

that  our  security  is  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give; 

that  our  peace  is  active  obedience  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

3.  /  made  myself  a  servant  unto  all. 

Scripture  passage.  John  13.  1*11. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  our  Lord’s  service; 

that  our  sendee  begins  in  realization  of  our  responsibilities  and  powers; 

that  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  importance  rather  than  the  nature  of  our 
work  is  determined  by  our  purpose; 

that  service  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  are  ours  because 
of  our  relationships  to  God  and  to  men; 

that  our  service  to  our  family,  the  community  and  the  nation  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  us  by  our  membership  in  the  Church; 

that  the  following  of  a  career,  under  the  guidance  of  God,  is  to  be  our 
way  of  expressing  our  obedience  to  him. 
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(2)  Devotions  for  use  in  corporate  prayer 

1.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God,  the  almighty,  which  was  and  is  and 
which  is  to  come. 

Worthy  art  thou,  our  Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive  the  glory  and  the 
honour  and  the  power;  for  thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of 
thy  will  they  were,  and  were  created. 

V.  O  Lord,  thy  word  endureth  for  ever  in  heaven; 

R.  Thy  truth  also  remaineth  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Here  may  follow  a  hymn  of  praise. 

Jesus  said:  "Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.” 

Let  us  rejoice  in  our  several  powers  of  mind  and  body: 

the  gifts  of  sight  and  perception; 
memory  and  understanding; 
vision  and  imagination; 
touch  and  skill; 
intuition  and  reason; 
determination  and  intelligence; 

whereby  we  are  able  to  fashion  things  according  to  our  purposes; 
whereby  we  discover  words,  sounds,  shapes,  and  actions  to  express  our 
delights  and  our  needs  in  speech,  music  and  the  arts. 

V.  Let  us  bless  the  Lord; 

R.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  ways  through  which  the  grace  of  God  illuminates 
our  common  life  with  meaning  and  joy: 
for  the  dignity  of  being  human; 

R.  We  thank  thee,  O  God.* 

for  all  through  whom  thou  hast  led  us  to  appreciate  wisdom,  gaiety 
strength  and  tenderness; 

for  all  who  have  led  us  to  find  the  richness  of  our  own  abilities; 
for  maturity  which  interprets  and  is  interpreted  by  our  work; 
for  membership  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  seals  all  our  diverse 
powers  and  relationships  in  the  unity  of  adoration. 

V.  Direct  me  in  the  path  thou  biddest  me  to  follow; 

R.  All  my  mu  sings  shall  be  of  thy  wonderful  deeds . 

Our  Father  .  .  . 

♦Throughout  this  section  the  response  is  to  follow  each  phrase. 

2.  Jesus  said:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.” 

Our  work  is  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  our  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour. 
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Let  us  remember  in  penitence: 

the  sins  of  men  which  cause  all  work  to  fall  short  of  the  loving 
purpose  of  God; 

R.  Lord ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

our  pride  and  fear  which  accentuate  this  conflict; 

R.  Good  Lord,  forgive. 

our  failure  to  realize  the  full  demands  of  our  work  upon  us; 

our  blindness  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our  time  which  causes 
neglect  of  work  both  here  and  abroad; 

our  lack  of  courage  to  express  in  our  actions  what  we  believe  to 
be  true; 

our  self-righteous  views  about  our  own  work; 

our  tendency  to  envy,  ambition  and  desire  for  ease; 

our  anxiety  and  its  outcome  in  the  disbelief  of  unfaith. 

O  God,  our  Father,  forgive  us  for  what  we  have  not  been,  sanctify  what 
we  are,  and  order  what  we  shall  be ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

(Here  a  space  of  silence  should  be  observed.  In  the  silence  will  be 
found  an  opportunity  to  ask  God’s  blessing  upon  the  practical  ways  in 
which  we  can  make  amendment  according  to  his  grace.  This  devotion 

should  conclude  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.) 

Appropriate  prayers  can  be  found  in  many  books  of  services  or 
prayers.  Especially  to  be  commended  are:  Walter  Rauschenbusch, 
Prayers  of  the  Social  Awakening;  James  Myers,  Prayers  Personal  and 
Social;  The  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  the  Glory;  Berthold  A.  Browning, 
The  Lord's  Remembrancers ;  various  publications  of  the  Iona  Com¬ 
munity,  Scotland;  and  Student  Prayer,  published  by  the  British  Student 
Christian  Movement  Press,  from  which  the  above  devotional  acts  are 
taken. 
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